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5000 hungry, homeless men are fed and 
given shelter each year at St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to feed them! 


Time after time, he may return—“a hopeless 
failure.” But he is always sure of another 
welcome. The Friars do not look to see the 
failure in his face, but see another stranger 
who is hungry, homeless and weary—who 


Cut Out and Send to: 


FR. DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER'S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $100.00 to feed the hungry at 
St. Christopher's Inn. 
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needs shelter and the friendly atmosphere of 
the Inn. No one is ever turned away! 


You can help by your purchase of a $100 
Meal Bond. It will provide food and clothing 


for these thousands who each year seek the 


Franciscan Hospitality of the St. Christopher's 
Inn. Help us to clothe and shelter them! 


In keeping with the age-old custom of having 
special prayers for those who are generous 
to the poor, the Friars, in gratitude for your 
generosity, will have a set of Gregorian 
Masses (a Mass each day for thirty days) said 
for the repose of your soul after you die—or 
for one of your loved ones, or immediately 
for someone who is already deceased. 


Send Bond subscriptions to: 


THE FATHER DIRECTOR 
ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN 
Graymoor, Garrison, New York 
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This Month 


Our Cover. This statue of Our 
Lady, which stands in the new 
Seminary at Graymoor, is a five- 
and-a-half-foot original terra cotta 
sculptured by Henry Kreis. Other 
glimpses into the new building—in- 
cluding a view of the St. Pius X 
Chapel—will be found in the picture story in this issue. Page 16. 


Mary As Mother of God. In our lead erticle we hope to stir your 
curiosity, and to provide enlightenment on the nature of the Divine 
Maternity. We are concerned with the question: How Mary is the Mother 


of God. We hope to increase the appreciation for Mary’s singular privileges 
which are based upon her Divine Motherhood. Page 4 


Apostle Among Migrants. When Fr. Raymond Gillis, S.A. needed a 


nurse to take care of the Spanish-speaking workers who came to his 
clinic near Hereford, Texas, he was fortunate enough to get Barbara 
Coggins, former Army nurse from Plainfield, N.J. Barbara’s day-to-day 


Alvarez, S.A., 
Spanish migrants at San José Mission. Page 14 


tasks are described by Silvester who also spent the summer 


working among the 


hostile to Africa’s 

Africans pattern 
tribalism. All the 
Marxism and 


forces of the modern world are 
which 


communications are 


Inside Africa. Most 
old tribalism upon generations of 
their Modern this 
ideas playing upon them—including Christianity and Islam 


countless 
lives. changing 
proclaiming their tenets 
Douglas 


Western secular humanism—are universal creeds, 


to be universally valid and important. The is discussed by 


Roche ot the Sign Staff. Page 12 


Issue 


Short Story. Julia Savarese’s first book of poetry, Dreaming 
published in 1947. Recently she 
television series, The Robert Herridge 


Page 18. 


Spires was 
has been represented in the CBS 
Theater. In The Enemy the setting 


is in Ireland 





») NEAT MONTH IN THE LAM “Man’s Soul After Death.” 
During November it is appropriate to consider our final destiny. 
pros and cons of foreign 


» “Why Help Underdeveloped Countries?” The 


aid. 





Jerome Gal- 
Information 
Center, near Route 128. With him are priests and people of the area. 


New Information Center in Brockton, Massachusetts. Fr. 
lagher, S.A. turns first shovelful for building of Catholic 








Every evening a Graymoor 
Friar kneels at the Shrine of 
St. Anthony on the Mount 
of the Atonement and reads 
aloud to the priests and 
brothers assembled for com- 


munity night prayers your 


petitions to St. Anthony. 





INVOKE 
ST. ANTHONY 


A NEW NOVENA 
BEGINS 
EVERY TUESDAY 


“We are sending an offering in 
thanksgiving to St. Anthony 
for interceding for us. Ow 
prayers for a child have been 
answered and now we have a 
shall 


always be so grateful to St. 


lovely baby boy. We 


Anthony.” 
Mrs. R. DiC 


Send your petitions and donations to 
St. Anthony’s Bread for the poor to: 


GRAYMOOR FRIARS 


Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





LETTERS 





Never Fails 

Dear Father: I have been praying to St. 
Anthony for a short time and yet each 
time I’ve asked him for a special grace 
he has never failed me. I am so happy I 
have found St. Anthony and I hope and 
pray everyone can get to know him and 
have the faith I have in him. God cer- 
tainly knew what He was doing when He 
gave St. Anthony the power to work 
such wonderful acts for his clients. 


Mrs. M.C, 


Thankful 

Dear Father: The year 1959 was a year 
of heavy cross bearing for us but through 
St. Anthony’s intercessions everything 
ended very beautifully and successfully. 
We are also thankful to the Holy Family 
and St. Jude. A.F.D. 


Many Ways 
Dear Father: Enclosed is an offering in 
honor of St. Anthony, the Blessed Mother 
and all the Saints in thanksgiving for a 
favor receiver 
Dear St. Anthony has helped me in 
ways that I felt I wanted to 
gratitude to him publicly. 
Therefore I would appreciate your pub- 


so many 
show my 


’ 7 
lishing my letter in your fine magazine. 


Mrs. L.B. 


Rosary Found 

Dear Father: Please publish in Tue 
Lamp my heartfelt thanks for St. An- 
thony’s intercession in helping me find 
my rosary. I value it highly as it was a 
gift from my only granddaughter. I 
thought I had lost it on my way to 
church but after invoking the good saint 
and promising the enclosed for St. An- 
thony’s Bread, I found it in the vestibule 
R.M.B. 


several days later. 


Again 
Dear Father: St. Anthony did it again! 
I had lost an article which would have 
cost a big sum of money and trouble to 
replace, as I am still in school. 

I said to St. Anthony that I would 
write to THe Lamp if he would answer 
my prayer—and he did. Golly! He’s great! 


PJ. 


Sells House 

Dear Father: Enclosed find check for 
$25 for St. Anthony’s Bread Fund in 
thanksgiving for a favor received through 
his intercession. I had the house for sale 
for over a year. We could not get a 
buyer. I prayed to St. Anthony and in 
a few weeks my prayers were heard and 





my house was sold, thanks to the good 
Lord, good St. Anthony and our Blessed 
Mother. I am a subscriber to Tue Lame 
for a long time. I will never do with- 


out it. Mrs. Chas. E, 


Sold House 
Dear Father: Sometime ago, I promised 
St. Anthony I would send $100 towards 
your wonderful work to humanity in his 
name if he would intercede for me for 
the sale of my house. We were successful 
in selling the house so I am sending you 
the money. 

I have been a Sponsor for the past 
twenty years. Your prayers in my behalf 


plus the welfare of my entire family 
have helped all of us in so many, many 
ways. I am sincerely grateful. © Mrs. K.G 


Living Quarters 

Dear Father: We made a novena to St. 
Anthony because as a large service fam- 
ily we have always experienced diffi- 
culty in locating suitable living quarters 
For the first time in my career we have 
found adequate accommodations, there- 
tore please accept this small donation of 
five dollars. Please publish this in Tue 
LAMP. 

The additional two dollars is for en- 
rollment in Saint Anthony’s Legion. I 
would like a family membership. Thank 
you. Lt. F.C.S. 


School Ring 

Dear Father: About two weeks ago I 
misplaced my school ring, an article very 
dear to me. Again, I asked St. Anthony’s 
help—and for a second time, he found my 
ring for me! 

What a interceder _ this 
wonderful saint is, and I am truly very 
thankful for his concern for the very 
smallest lamb in God’s flock 

God bless you always and look down 
with a 
dedicated work. Very sincerely, P.J 


powerful 


smile on your wonderful and 


Widow and Children 
Dear Father: I would like to say that I 
have prayed to St. Anthony for a neigh- 
bor who was being put out of her home 
and is a widow with ten children. I 
prayed that she would find a place or a 
home for her family. I also gave her St. 
Anthony’s prayer to say and in twenty- 
four hours someone called and told her 
she could rent a house and play-yard for 
her and her ten children. Thanks again 
to St. Anthony, as he always is there for 
us. Sincerely, Mrs. C.E. 


If you have promised publication and your letter does not appear, do not become upset or worried. 


You keep your promise once you send us the letter and give us permission to publish it. 
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burse is the estimated sum of money 
required for the education of a Graymoor 
Friar for the priesthood. 

Your contribution towards a burse en- 
ables this Friar to reach his goal—the 
priesthood. Is your patron saint among 
those listed below? You are invited to 
honor your heavenly namesake and at 
the same time help a Graymoor Friar 
advance to the priesthood, 
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i M c D 
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$1; Mrs. H. B., Md L S., 

2; Mrs. J. K., Va.. $5; Mr. D. C., Mass 
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1,699.66 
M _ x. Mich.. $10 
Our Lady - So ima 1,398.00 
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Precious Blood 

J. Family, Pa., $1; Mrs. C. F., Kan., $10 pa 
St. Anne 307.00 
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St. Cyril of Jerusalem 58.00 
St. Olive 56.00 
St. George 53.50 
Our Lady of Leche 49.00 
Father Flanagan 44.00 
St. Luke 38.00 
Pius XII 36.00 
Our Lady of Faith 30.00 


Space does not allow us to list all Burse 
donations. However. each donor is noti- 
fied that his donation is added to the 
Burse of his preference and that the 
Friars are grateful. 


tmcomplekted 





- $UPPORT A GRAYMOOR BURSE 


IMAGINE if you were to 
tally up the good 
things set in motion by 

Francis of Assisi. It 
is to him that many 
historians trace the 
beginnings of the 
romantic movement in 
art and poetry. It is to 
him that millions of 
Franciscans — Friars, 
Sisters, and Third 
Order people in the 
world — owe the par- 





ticular nature of their 
vocation. St. Francis Shrine at Graymoor Press 

First of all, however, let’s get one fact straight. The real 
St. Francis was not simply a wandering troubadour who tripped 
about through the countryside preaching to the birds. The secret 
behind the Saint's regard for doves, larks, pheasants, and — yes, 
even four-footed animals like the cantankerous wolf of Gubbio — 
was his delight in every blessed thing created by God. “When 
he had to walk over rocks, he did so with great gentleness and 
reverence, out of love for Him who was called a rock.” For 
water and for fire he had the greatest awe and courtesy. 

In The Canticle of Brother Sun St. Francis sings like this: 

Praised be Thou, my Lord, for Sister Water 

Who is very useful and humble, precious and chaste. 
Praised be Thou, my Lord, for Brother Fire 

By whom Thou dost illuminate the night 

Beautious is he and jocund, robustious and strong. 

But Francis knew that fire could burn and that icy water 
could snuff out human life. Suffering is a part of man’s heritage. 
This suffering the Saint underwent during his life. 

Recall the day he went to the eye-doctor: he addressed the 
glowing iron in these words: “Brother Fire, be courteous to me 
now. I pray our Creator, who made you, to temper your heat, 
so that I can endure it.” When he had said this he made the 
sign of the cross over the fire. On October 4. St. 
Francis’ feast day, his followers know only joy. T 
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The divine motherhood is not only the greatest of Mary's privileges 


but is the key to understanding all her other outstanding gifts 


HE honor Catholics give to Mary frequently 

seems to offend Protestants. The title “Mother 

of God” is an even greater cause of alarm. A 

survey taken in 1955 by Kenneth Dougherty 
S.A., indicated that out of a hundred Protestant 
ministers questioned, sixty-three flatly denied belief 
in Mary's divine motherhood and fifteen were not 
clear about it. Of the twenty-two professing a beliet 
that Mary was the “Mother of God,” more than half 
were of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Honor to Our Lady has been understood by 
Protestants so long as taking away or detracting from 
honor to Christ that they find it difficult to consider 
whether Our Lady’s position is really rooted in the 
Bible and the ancient Creeds. With the coming of 
the Ecumenical Council, an appropriate occasion 
arises to take a fresh look at the Biblical texts and 
the declaration of the ancient Councils spoken long 
before the coming of Protestantism. 


VHE recognition of Mary as the Mother of God is 

1) a key to the understanding of her privileges 
and 2) one of the touchstones of Christian ortho- 
doxy. If Mary is not truly the Mother of God, then 
her Son, Jesus Christ, is not true God as well as true 
man. Nor would His work for mankind’s redemption 
have been effective. 

Catholics honor Mary first of all because of her 
dignity as the Mother of God. This dignity is one 
rooted in 1) Scripture 2) Tradition and 3) history. 

Three times daily from the belfry of our Church 
the Angelus rings. This threefold ringing of church 
bells recalls the greatest event in human history. 
What, you may ask? Is not the greatest event in hu- 
man history the discovery of fire? Or the invention 
of the wheel? Or the defeat of Hitler by the Allies? 

It was none of these. 

The greatest event in human history took place 
twenty centuries ago in Palestine. It concerned a 
humble girl who received a message from an angel: 

“Hail, full of grace, the Lord is with thee. Blessed 
art thou among women.” (Luke 1:28) 

At these words the Virgin was troubled, not 
knowing what they meant. But the angel reassured 
her as follows: 

“Do not be afraid, Mary, for thou hast found 
grace with God. And behold, thou shalt conceive 
in thy womb and shalt bring forth a son. He shall 
be great, and shall be called the Son of the Most 
High.” 

But. asked Mary, “How shall this happen, since 
I do not know man?” 

“And the angel answered and said to her, “The 
Holy Spirit shall come upon thee and the power of 
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the Most High shall overshadow thee; and therefore 
the Holy One to be born shall be called the Son of 
God’.” 

“Be it done to me according to thy word,” replied 
Mary, bowing her head. 

At this moment she conceived the Saviour of the 
world, Jesus Christ. This is the great event recorded 
in the Gospel which each day the bells of the 
Catholic world commemorate. 


Mary as MotHer or Gop 

In order that Mary be truly the Mother of God, 
two things are necessary: 1) that she be the Mother 
of Jesus Christ; 2) that Jesus Christ be really God. 
No woman is a mother in the proper sense of the 
word unless she has generated a child. This child 
must be a living subsistent being. No one would 
say, for example, that a woman who conceives a 
child, is the mother of the child’s body, or of the 
child’s soul, or of the child’s nature. She has gen- 
erated a child which exists completely in itself and 
is different from all others. That is why your mother 
is the mother of you, not the mother of your body 
or of your soul or of your nature. 

If a woman adopts a child, obviously this woman 
is not the child’s mother. This child is not of the sub- 
stance of the adopted mother. Only if the child is of 
the flesh of the mother can we speak of true mother- 
hood. 

“For each of us, our mother’s body was,” as 
Father Walter J. Ong, S.J. expresses it, “at one time 
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The Blessed Virgin is Mother of 


and therefore by far excels all 
angels, even the seraphim and cherubim 
The Angel addressed her: “Hail, full of 
grace.” (Murillo) 


by RALPH THOMAS, S.A. 


ONOR 
MARY 


it our command, and the whole routine of her living 
was ordered not to herself, but to us.” In this respect, 
she is dedicated to others rather than to herself. 
The Bible speaks with astonishing clearness of 
Mary being the genuine Mother of Jesus. The texts 
of the Old Testament revealing the promised Re- 
deemer states that He would have a real mother 
In the book of Genesis it is said that He would 
be the “seed of a woman” and a descendant of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, and of the seed of David 
according to the flesh. The Prophet Isaias writes: 
‘Behold, a Virgin shall conceive, and bear a Son, 
and His Name shall be called Emmanuel.” (7:14) 


N the passage from St. Luke which we have already 
ak it is said that Mary would conceive Jesus 
as her own son; that this would be done by the 
power of the Most High and the overshadowing of 
the Holy Spirit; that she would bring Him forth. 

Again, on the very first page of the New Testa- 
ment we are presented with the following account: 
“Joseph, son of David, fear not to take to yourself 
Mary your wife; for what is conceived in her is of 
the Holy Spirit.” (Matthew, 1:20). From this pas- 
sage, three things are revealed: 1) by this birth Mary 
becomes a true Mother, yet remains a Virgin; 2) this 
birth is brought about by the Holy Spirit; 3) the off- 
spring of the Virgin is the promised Messias or 
Emmanuel. A little later (2:11) St. Matthew tells 
how the Magi offer incense to the newborn Child— 
a sign of worship reserved only to God. 


































“When the fullness of time came,” St. Paul says, 
“God sent his Son, born of a woman, born under the 
Law. . . . ” (Galatians 4:4) The Gospels portray 
Mary as giving Jesus His name and bringing Him 
up as her Son. He is, says Hebrews, “one tried as we 
are in all things except sin.” (4:15) 


QUESTION arises when we try to understand how 
Ate Mother of Jesus is truly the Mother of God. 
God exists from all eternity. Before earth or stars ap- 
peared there always was the Father, the Son, the 
Holy Ghost. Mary, on the other hand is a human 
person who was born at a particular time and place 
in the earth’s history. How can she be the Mother 
of God? Or again, in everyday life a mother is older 
in time than her child. The parent precedes the 
child. How could Mary be before the eternal God? 

Here we must return to what we said about 
motherhood. The offspring of a human mother is a 
human person. We ask a woman with a child, 
“Whose child is this?” If she says, “He is my child,” 
the words whose and he indicate that the woman is 
a mother of a person. If a woman is a mother, she is 
the mother of a person. 


HRISsT, however, is a divine Person who is also 
(; man. Therefore, Mary is the Mother of a divine 
Person Who lives not only in the divine nature which 
He receives from eternity from the Eternal Father, 
but also in the human nature He has received in 
time from His human mother. 
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The Virgin ond the 
Apostles receiving the 
Holy Spirit. Our Saviour’s 











words to St. John, “Be- 








hold thy Mother,” signify 
Mary as Mother of all 









Mankind 








(El Greco) 


To be the mother of a person does not mean that 


a woman is the total cause of her child. She is the 
child’s mother even though she does not create the 
child’s soul. God alone creates the soul of the child 
which is born to a mother. 

When the eternal Son, the Word, was made flesh, 
God created the soul of Christ in such a way that 
the human nature produced did not exist in itself 
as a human person, but was assumed by a divine 
Person. Such a mother bears the most perfect Son 
that could possibly be born. Such a mother is Mary. 
And this is the unfathomable mystery of the Incarna- 
tion which is expressed by St. John in his Gospel 
when he says, “The Word was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us.” (1:14) And by the Creeds when 
we say we believe “in Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
Our Lord, who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, 
born of the Virgin Mary.” 


N the early days of the Church there were some 
| people who denied to Mary the title “Mother of 
God.” But early bishops, such as St. Ignatius of An- 
tioch, who died shortly after the close of the first 
century, are witnesses to the early teaching of the 
Church. In the fifth century an attack was made 
against Mary’s divine motherhood by Nestorius of 
Constantinople. He refused to give to the Virgin 
Mary the title of Mother of God. At the great Gen- 
eral Council of Ephesus in 431, under the pontificate 
of Pope St. Celestine, Mary’s ancient title was sol- 
emnly re-affirmed. When the bishops came out of 
the basilica where they held their assembly to de- 
clare again that the Son of God, the Word Incarnate, 
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was born of the Virgin Mary, they were greeted bj 
the joyful shouts of thousands of Christians. The 
streets and squares of Ephesus were lighted up and 
songs and prayers manifested the gratitude of th 
Christian people. From Ephesus the good news 
spread throughout Christendom. Everywhere _ the 
great feasts in honor of the Mother of God were 


celebrated with even greater devotion. 


Devotion To Mary 

Devotion to Mary seems to rise naturally as well 
as supernaturally in a Catholic soul. It is a common 
fact that the sentiments which one has for a person 
is associated with everything which has a connection 
with them. This is why we value so highly the let- 
ters and pictures of a person whom we love. This is 
why we venerate these things which touched the 
person of our Saviour: the clothes which He wore, 
the nails which pierced His Hands. and Feet, the 
Cross which was reddened by His Blood. But if we 
venerate these material things associated with Our 
Lord, how much more should we venerate that spot- 
less Virgin who conceived Him and gave Him birth 
And thus it is that each time a Catholic approaches 
the altar to receive the Holy Eucharist it is not 
without a feeling of gratitude for her who was the 
first tabernable of the Incarnate Word. 

We honor Mary first because of her dignity as 
Mother of God. But we also honor her because 
of her eminent virtues. Mary is mankind’s perfect 
model whom we can imitate from afar. 

She is innocence and purity itself. That is why 
we sing to her the beautiful invocation: “Thou art 
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all beautiful, O Mary, and there is no stain in thee.” 

All men are born under the shadow of sin which 
we inherit from our first parents. Baptism washes 
away this original sin, but it does not take away the 
consequences of sin. There remain the vestiges, the 
attraction towards sin. We must constantly struggle 
in order to advance towards God. Because of this 
the Christian life is a continual warfare, a struggle 
marked by glorious victories, and sometimes, un- 
happily, by humiliating defeats. Many give up the 
struggle and resign themselves to a life of failure. 


7irH Mary it was not so. She was immaculate in 

| her conception, and immaculate in her life. By a 
unique privilege she was preserved from the sin 
which comes to mankind from Adam. All her life 
she was perfectly pure and virtuous. 

But this does not mean that Mary was preserved 
from suffering. No mother ever suffered more than 
Mary nor for a higher cause. From the time she 
brought forth her divine Child in a stable, fled to a 
strange country to save Him from Herod, to Calvary 
where she saw Him die on the Cross in pain, her 
life was marked by the keenest sorrow. 

Mary partook of all the sufferings of the Saviour 
and thus merited to partake of His glory. In this 
vay she was the co-redemptrix of the human race. 
And like those nations who honor the great soldiers 
vho have suffered for the independence of their 
country, we honor Mary who has suffered with her 
livine Son in saving the world. 








‘When the fullness of time came, God sent his Son, born of a 
woman, born under the Law, that we might receive the adoption 
of sons.” St. Paul (Galatians, 4:4) is precise on Mary's role 








The words stating that Mary is the Mother of 
God involve no figure of speech. They are words 
to be taken literally. Mary is God’s Mother in the 
same sense as other women are mothers of their 
children. Therefore her divine motherhood is an 
unshakable foundation of her other privileges. 


ET us take, for example, the holiness of Mary and 

the holiness of the Church. Basically. all holi- 
ness is the same, because it comes from the same 
God and leads to Him. Like us, Mary was redeemed 
All graces given to her come from the merits of her 
Son’s sacrifice on the cross. But to her soul, since she 
was preserved from all sin, there came a fullness of 
grace. In the Church, on the other hand, are millions 
of men and women who have never allowed their 
souls to God's boundless 


completely open to 


generosity. 


N promontories along sea coasts and inland high- 
| pe shrines stand to the honor of Mary. She 
is invoked to help those who travel to the sea in 
ships or who journey along the road from one great 
city to another. She is the one whom Dante called 
“Daughter of Thy Son.” G. K. Chesterton once re 
lated an ancient legend told to him in Ireland. Some 
people in the rocky wastes of Donegal met a beauti- 
ful peasant woman carrying a child in her arms. 
“IT am the Mother of God,” she said, “and this is 
Himself, and He is the Boy you will all be wanting 
at the last.” 





Throughout the centuries of the Church’s history various places 
such as Lourdes and Fatima have been favored by appearances 
of the Blessed Mother as testified by human witnesses 
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TOMATION 











In this control room near Orange, Texas, a DuPont operator keeps an eye on the dials which control the many plant processes 


The good effects of automation 
could be lost unless a Christian attitude 
is taken towards work 


URING the Depression, a group of unem- 

ployed workmen were ruefully watching a 

giant steam shovel scoop out huge chunks 

of earth from the excavation for a new New 

York office building. “If it weren’t for that blasted 

machine, there’d be work for hundreds of men with 

picks and shovels,” said one. Commented another 

sidewalk superintendent: “Or for millions of men 
with forks and spoons.” 

Automation—the replacement of men by ma- 

chines—is nothing new. At the beginning of the In- 

dustrial Revolution in England, workers rioted and 
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tried to destroy the new spinning looms which 
threatened to displace them in the cotton mills. 

Nobody wants to destroy mass production today. 
We know it is necessary to turn out the things we 
need for today’s high standard of living—the never 
ending line of cars, furniture, clothing, and TV's 
coming off the production line. Automation is not 
an unmixed blessing, however. Machines don’t have 
families, children to bring up, homes to support. 
But today, more and more men are losing their jobs 
to machines. 

A look at the auto industry gives the picture. 
During the current quarter, the Big Five in cars— 
General Motors, Ford, Chrysler, American Motors 
and Studebaker-Packard—produced 2,278,500 cars 
and employed 587,000 production workers. Five 
years ago, it took 723,000 workers to produce 149,000 
fewer cars. More cars produced by fewer men—and 
the answer is automation. 

There may be some men among Labor leaders 
who would like to prevent this trend, but they are 
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New type SNAP 1-A units may be used in satellites to provide con 
tinuous electrical energy for instruments and transmitters 


adecided minority. After all, we could go back to 
the days of the Great Pyramids, whose building 
provided employment for 100,000 slaves for twenty 
years, but modern unionized workmen would not 
take the job. 

The problem is entering a new phase now that 
machines can “think,” “count,” and classify. It has 
become not simply a question of one steam shovel 
loing the work of hundreds, but of one computor 
loing the work of thousands of skilled office work- 
rs. What will happen? Will men and women be 
leprived of their jobs by these machines? 

The answer is a simple one in theory and a com- 
lex one in practice. Automation can create more 
obs than it destroys. Our giant computor had to be 
ssembled by the most advanced technicians. A 
tremendous amount of man-hours went into its de- 
ign. An entire staff of highly trained workmen must 
employed to keep it in operation and repair. 

Yet to understand why automation is not a job- 
obber in itself, we have to go back to the end of 


the horse and buggy days. When the old Mode] T 


Ford arrived on the scene, an ancestor of mine lost 
iis shirt. He had the finest buggy-whip factory in 
Ohio. | imagine he devoutly wished that the earth 
vould open and swallow the Ford plant in one gulp. 
But the type of mass production which Henry Ford 
pioneered created jobs for millions, raised the stand- 
ad of living of countless men and women who 
ised their wages to create an ever larger and more 
liversified market for every type of product. 

The same can be true today with foresight and 


Friend OR 





This newly designed nuclear power plant of the Martin Company 


supplies power for two years of operation on a single fuel loading 


planning. There are some business management 
black-sheep who think nothing of destroying the 
livelihood of thousands overnight by a quick switch 
to machines. There are union leaders who ape the 
workers of 18th century England in trying to hold 
back the tide of industrial progress, in order to keep 
old job opportunities open. But the vast majority of 
public-spirited men in both labor and management 
are planning ahead, so that the changeover to auto 
mation can be accomplished with a minimum of job 
displacement. 

Such a project of highly complicated planning 
calls for a new surge of interest in the common good 
of all. The old “dog-eat-dog” competition of the last 
century cannot direct a highly complex industrial 
organization such as ours. The actions of one selfish 
and shortsighted employer or union leader can cause 
real sufferings to thousands. 

If we have the common sense and good will to 
plan for the coming automation of many jobs and 
the resulting necessity of training men for the new 
jobs created by the process, what will we do with 
the tremendous increase in production? Will we glut 


the market with things we (Cont. on page 31) 
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EDITORIALS 


What We May Hope For 


PA message reached Rome from a dark prison cell in Rumania. It was a message from 
a priest whom the Communists had jailed. Its last paragraph ran like this: 

"Believe me... all of you who are outside, there is a face of the Cross 
which cannot be apprehended save by those who lie in jail. There is a part of the 
living God which is only known to those who are themselves hidden in some sub- 
terranean cell, in darkness and in chains. There may be happiness in the light 
which streams through a small barred window of an above-ground prison cell, but 
God's happiness rests longer upon those who have not light's distraction." 

This message from behind the Iron Curtain expresses hope. Or rather, should 
we say, Christian hope. Christian hope is a virtue, based on God's fidelity to 
His promises, that we will obtain spiritual good things in this world and eternal 
life in the next. Hope is one of the most necessary virtues for living in the 
world today. 





Masquerading as hope today are two forms of optimism: 1) Western Liberalism 
as presented by Toynbee and 2) Eastern Communism as presented by the Marxists. 

Both of these are phony because they are based on a myth of progress de- 
pendent on man's powers and limited to earthly perspectives. The Liberal heaven- 
upon-earth will be a future without ache or pain or need. The Communist heaven- 
upon-earth will be the classless society. They are forms of ideological optimism 
which degrade the true virtue of hope. 

Are earthly hopes in any way the legitimate aim of a Christian? Are we con- 
strained by the teaching of Christ to hope for spiritual goods alone? 

First and foremost, true Christian hope looks to the resurrection and life 
everlasting. But this does not mean that we should not share in legitimate aspira- 
tions for the improvement of the conditions of human life. We pray for material 
blessings which may further our eternal destiny. Although the theological virtue 
of hope consists in the expectation of eternal blessings, Christ has laid it down 
as a condition that we attain to these eternal blessings by feeding the hungry, 
sheltering the homeless, clothing the naked here upon earth."As long as you did it 
for one of these, the least of my brethren, you did it for me." (Matthew, 25:40) 

Many Christians get rich and then sit back with pleasant hopes about the 
hereafter while dispensing themselves from helping the poor of the world. Things 
are not quite that simple. It is through the poor of this world that we see 
the countenance of Christ and thereby advance in the practice of the Christian 
virtue of hope. 


Congo Missionaries Stay 


>First reports from the troubled Congo gave the impression that a large number of 
missionaries had left the country because of riots, bloodshed, or forced evacua- 
tion. For the first several months after independence a violent propaganda cam- 
paign against Belgians was carried on over the Leopoldville Radio, but the vast 
majority of missionaries stayed at their posts. Recent reports estimate that 
of the total of 6883 missionaries, fewer than 100 left the Congo during the 
changes. Some left against their will. 

The fact that almost all the missionaries stayed at their posts with their 
people when the government changed over has made the Congolese admire them even 
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more. Of course, a considerable number of the bishops and priests are native 
Congolese. 

If it is true that during Belgium's hundred years of rule in the Congo 
little encouragement was given to natives for political, economic, and technical 
training, the same is not true of the Catholic Church in providing training for 
aspirants to the priesthood. In the Congo the percentage of native priests is 
relatively high and there are four native bishops. In charge of Goma—a diocese of 
120,000 Catholics—is Bishop Busimba; Bishop Nkongolo has Luebo and 90,000 
Catholics. The Auxiliary Bishops of Leopoldville and of Kisantu which consist of 
nearly 500,000 Catholics are Bishops Malula and Kimbombo. 


The School Bus Issue 


POur government encourages all schools, hospitals, and institutions which make a 
contribution to the common good. Such institutions are of assistance to the state 
in the pursuit of its goal—the common welfare. 

The First Amendment of the Constitution, however, has a prohibition forbid- 
ding the use of public funds for strictly sectarian purposes. The Fourteenth 
Amendment extends this injunction to the States. This is taken by many to mean 
that general education undertaken by church groups is excluded from most forms 
of tax assistance. 

Furthermore, thirty-eight State Constitutions explicitly deny public funds 
to sectarian schools. The constitution of eight States—including New York, 
Pennsylvania—authorize public aid to private schools for educational purposes, 
under prescribed conditions. This might include 1) lunch programs, 2) health 
programs and 3) bus rides. 

The bus ride issue—to use or not to use public funds to transport children 
to parochial and other nonpublic schools—has been the one under most discussion 
recently. In June of this year Connecticut became the twenty-second state to pro- 
vide the benefit of bus rides to pupils in nonpublic schools. 

The reason why these States extended school bus transportation was not to 
help the school itself but to see to the safety of the child who goes to the 
particular school. A recent report from the United States Office of Education 
expresses it as follows: "Most school administrators would concede that there is 
avery fundamental difference between pupil transportation and most other aspects 
of the school program. Transportation is primarily a service and is only inci- 
dentally related to the education of the child." It goes on to say that the pur- 
pose of the bus ride "is to place the child at a location where certain educa- 
tional opportunities are available." 

The compelling argument for using public funds to transport children to 
nonpublic as well as to public schools was expressed in a decision of the Kentucky 
Supreme Court in 1945: "In this advanced and enlightened age, with all the prog- 
ress that has been made in the field of humane and social legislation, and with 
the hazards and dangers of the highways increased a thousandfold from what they 
formerly were, and with our compulsory school attendance laws applying to all 
children and being rigidly enforced, as they are, it cannot be said with any 
reason or consistency that tax legislation to provide our school children with 
safe transportation is not tax legislation for a public purpose." (Nichols vs 
Henry ) 

What about the separation of Church and State? The U.S. Supreme Court has 
declared that a State may transport children to nonpublic schools and that a tax 
for this purpose does not violate the so-called "wall of separation" between 
Church and State. (Everson decision). 

In view of this, it is unfair for certain Protestant ministers to continue 
to declare from their pulpits and in newspapers that bus rides to parochial school 
children violate the separation of church and state. The highest court of the 
country has stated the contrary. Why do they persist in their opposition to this 
small benefit which the Supreme Court has declared allowable according to law? 
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by DOUGLAS J. ROCHE 


troubled 


AFRICA’S 
NEW ERA 


NE Sunday morning in Nigeria, an Irish 
missionary took me on a tour of churches to 
see Africans at worship and provided me 
with an unforgettable experience. We reached 
the bush station of Uru when Mass was half finished. 
Though the church was big, the congregation of 
men and women in their rainbow-hued rigas and 
saris overflowed onto the grounds and there looked 
to be as many people outside as in. The priest went 
to the vestry to help distribute Communion and I 





A blood-splattered Con- 
golese carries a bundle 
of goods away from 
the scene of a bloody 
clash between rival 
native factions 





edged myself into the back of the church, trying to 
be as inconspicuous as possible (which is not easy 
for a white man in a black congregation) so that | 
could observe without being observed 

But ushers at the front of the.church spotted me 
and made a flying wedge down the crowded aisle 
to come for me. | tried to indicate that I would be 
very happy at the back, but I soon saw that they 
would be greatly offended if i didn’t go to the front. 
This wasn’t enough attention, for the ushers went to 


In the see-saw of events since the Congo’s independence several leaders, including Patrice Lumumba, have held power 
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Never in the world’s history have so 
many changes—political, social and 
religious—occurred so quickly 

as in the new Africa 


the vestry and returned with a kneeler and wicker 
chair. Then they pushed aside some women who 
were standing near the altar rail and bade me to 
sit down. 

I was both honored and embarrassed. It was 
explained to me afterwards that I had received 
these courtesies because I was a white guest. 


ry\uis happened to me only a few months ago dur- 
pe a fact-finding tour of West Africa. I have 
thought of the experience often lately, with the daily 
reports of terror in the Congo, the flight of whites 
from the clutches of unruly mobs, and the hostility 
of the Congo’s premier, Patrice Lumumba, against 
the Church. 

For these opposite white-black feelings in these 
two situations in these two countries of the new 
Africa tell much of the paradoxes that are rife on 
the continent and the subsequent problems that the 
Church faces. 

Every moment in modern Africa is a precious 
one for the Church. Never in the history of the world 
have so many changes—political, social, technologi- 
cal—occurred so fast among a people. All the changes 
that took place gradually elsewhere are happening 
at once in Africa. Truly Black Africa is leaping from 
the neolithic to the nuclear age. Any delay in the 
evangelization of Africa, Pope Pius XII noted in his 
encyclical Fidei Donum, “would be full of serious 


consequences.” 


N the past sixty vears, the Church in Africa has 
| grown from one million members to 24 million, a 
growth which Father John J. Considine, the Mary- 
knoll missionary expert, calls “the birth of a great 
Black Church.” The Church has been planted deep 
by the missionaries, and now there are a Negro 
cardinal, thirty-five Negro bishops, 2,000 Negro 
priests, and 5.000 Negro Sisters serving the con- 
tinent’s Catholics. 

Encouraging as these statistics are, there is a 
starker one that must command equal attention if 
we are to understand what is going on in Africa. 
Of every ten converts from paganism in Africa, 
Christianity wins three and Moslemism wins seven. 
The fast spread of Islam through Africa has been 
little recorded in the West, but it is perhaps the 
most significant threat to the future spread of Chris- 
tianity in Africa. 

I point to this to show how the Church has to 





adapt itself to meet various challenges in the dif- 
ferent countries of Africa. In the village of Uru, 
which greeted me so warmly, the Church is racing 
to keep up with the flow of Africans seeking con- 
version. In the Congo, the Church is concerned with 


defending her personnel and her reputation from 
attacks brought on by the raging fires of nationalism. 
In North Africa and increasingly so in many sections 
of sub-Sahara Africa, the Church must cope with 
the aggressiveness of Islam and indeed its political 
authority which could be exercised against Catholi- 
cism. 

The march of secularism in Africa could have a 
stifling effect on the African’s religious spirit. So 
could the infiltration of Communism which we see 
present in the Russian and Chinese technologists 
eagerly greeted in many African countries, not be- 
cause they are Communists but because they bring 
technological information which the continent is 
desperate for. Protestant evangelism is strong (there 
are 17 million Protestants in Africa. ) 

So we see that there are several forces vying for 
the soul of Africa. There are 85 million pagans left 
of the total population of 240 million. In perhaps 
ten years, all these pagans will have been reached 
and converted to some ideology. We can see then 
that the Church is worried and not at all satisfied 
with her progress, rapid as it has been in this 
century. 


JHE spiritual destiny of Africa will depend on the 
I outcome of this race between the Church, Islam, 
and Marxist materialism. Said Pius XII in Fidei 
Donum: “Twenty more priests in a particular region 
would make it possible to plant the Cross there to- 
day, while tomorrow this same land, tilled by other 
workers than those of the Lord will have probably 
become impervious to the Faith.” (Cont. on page 30) 





Africa’s first Cardinal, Laurian Cardinal Rugambwa of Tanganyiko 
is one of 26 native bishops of the great continent. The Cardinal is 
shown at March consistory in Rome with Cardinals Santos and Bacci 
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Barbara Coggins, a lay missionary nurse from Plainfield, N. J., 
looks after the clinic at San José Mission in southwest Texas. The 
mission, run by the Graymoor Friars, ministers to farm workers 





~ 
Examining the child of some Spanish speaking migrant is Dr. Lena 
Edwards. Dr. Edwards, who formerly taught at Howard University 
in Washington, D. C., has just returned from a trip to the Far East 


NURSE 


at A Labor Camp 


OOL morning breezes stirred clouds of dust 

from the bumpy road. Alongside the road lay 

an assortment of shacks and barracks—all with 

the common denominators of filth and de- 
crepitude. Along the road walked a woman wearing 
a white dress and matching shces. Her hair was sil- 
ver, and her clean, neat appearance brought out 
even more the wretchedness of the surroundings. 
Approaching one of the larger shacks, she opened a 
screen door with gaping holes that defeated its 
purpose. 

Inside lay some eleven sleeping children, spread 
about the small room, some snug together on beds 
too small to retain them; others stretched out on the 
splintered wooden floor. At a far corner of the room, 
which was dimly lit by the twilight, was the figure 
of an old woman, huddled beneath covers that had 
never seen a washboard. Dozens of flies and mos- 
quitoes, that had gained entry through the squeaky 
screen door, hopped and jumped around the still 
bodies, which gave occasional twitches. A mongrel 
puppy, lying under a wornout chair, lifted its big 
head to greet the early morning guest, but only to 
snug it again between its clumsy paws. 

With silent steps the woman in white wended 
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her way through the clustered children until she 
reached the old woman, who by now was awake and 
smiling with the thin wrinkled lips of her copper 
skin face. She brushed the flies away from her face 
and allowed the guest to assist her to a sitting posi- 
tion. As though it were a condition-reflex, the old 
woman extended her right arm, which was gently 
held by the lady in white, who then punctured the 
brown skin with a hypodermic needle. The contents 
injected, a slight smile again came to the tight-lipped 
old lady as she was gently lowered back to her re- 
clining position. With short words of a future visit, 
the lady in white arose, twisted her way through 
the clustered floor, opened the screen door and 
passed into the dusty morning air. 

The above incident is a typical occurrence in the 
life of Barbara Coggins, a lay missionary nurse at 
the San José Mission in the Texas Panhandle. Lo- 
cated just outside of Hereford, (population 8,000) 
the mission, which is run by the Graymoor Friars, 
ministers to some 7,000 Spanish-speaking migrant 
farm workers. The living conditions of these people, 
who dwell together in barracks formerly used to 
house Italian war prisoners, are abominable. Four 
families are crowded into a single barrack, each 
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To visit the sick outside in the surrounding barracks offers Barbara 


viene la Barbara! 


family often having over seven children. An attempt 
at sanitation is made by corroded and stench filled 
“out-houses” behind the barracks. For each barrack 
of four families there is a single water faucet (with 
cold water ). 

Barbara’s arrival in this migrant worker jungle 
was the end of a twenty-five year trip which began 
in her teenage years. A native of Plainfield, New 
Jersey, Barbara's attraction to medical work began 
as she listened to her older sister telling of her ex- 
periences as a staff nurse at a local hospital. 

Immediately after graduating from high school, 
she entered a nurses’ training school in Trenton, New 
Jersey. With her sights aimed at a future career in 
nursing, Barbara was determined to do hospital 
work in New Jersey. In fact, at one point of her pre- 
paratory course, the director lectured on how to get 
into professional work, specifying the advantages of 
a career in the Army Medical Corps. Barbara’s re- 
action to her advice was brief and to the point, “I 
might as well shut my ears; army life is not for me!” 
Two years after this determined resolution, Barbara 
was in the uniform of an army nurse on board the 
U. S. Army hospital ship, Emily Weder, steaming 
for the Mediterranean. With the war years at their 
worst, Barbara spent three months assisting the 
wounded from Africa and South France. She then 
entered the South Pacific campaign and worked un- 
til the end of the war with the wounded of New 
Guinea and the Philippines. 





an unending challenge. She is greeted by the children with, “Aqui 
(“Here comes Barbara!’’) 


With an army discharge in her hands, Barbara 
And taking 


again a cue from her sister, she began working at 


once again looked toward the future. 


the Kingsbridge Road Veterans’ Hospital in the 
Bronx, New York. But she felt restless at this position 
and could sense that she was being called else- 
where—to use her nursing talents as a lay apostle. 
She had Marie 
Therese McDermott and her work among the na- 


read a magazine article about 
tives of Uganda. The seed was planted in Barbara’s 
mind. The more she read the article the more she 
wanted to plunge into the lay apostolate. But how 
and just where to go remained unanswered questions 
in her mind. 

Then one day she heard of the dire needs of the 
Texas missioner, Fr. Raymond Gillis, one-time chap- 
lain in the infantry. His mission was situated in the 
center of a labor camp on the outskirts of Hereford. 
The spiritual and material help that had to be done 
demanded an army of priests, sisters and lay apos- 
tles. But the cold fact was that Fr. Gillis stood alone 
before the on-rushing tidal wave of work. With 
numerous obstacles in his path, Fr. Gillis had gone 
ahead and built a single floor infirmary with twelve 
rooms. It was modestly but sufficiently equipped 
but for one thing—a nurse. The San José mission 
was the answer to Barbara’s puzzled mind about 
what to do in the lay apostolate. 


In haste she began a (Cont. on page 29) 
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A Photo Report of a tour through 


the new St. Pius X Seminary which 


has become 


The 


Pride of 
Graymoor 
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SCIENCE LABORATORY is equipped in an up-to-date manner so that 
the Friars will know the most recent achievements of the modern world 
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SOLEMN BLESSING of new building was given on September 8 by 
Francis Cardinal Spellman here accompanied by the Father General 


CISCAN 
his friars 


FRIAR’S CELL is simple but adequate. On the two top floors over- 
looking the Hudson River are cells to accommodate 104 seminarians 


ella - 


" Steere F : REFECTORY MURAL holds the attention of three Friars. It depicts the 
- Last Supper with the eleven Apostles, minus Judas, around Our Lord 
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MARBLE ALTAR with design symbolizing fire and stained glass 
of Blessed Mother and Saints beautify St. Pius X Chapel 


FRIARY KITCHEN is run by Brothers who have taken courses in cook- 
ing schools. The new kitchen is equipped to prepare up to 500 meals 
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ber 8 by 
| 
General Bscan MOSAIC at main entrance represents St. Francis sending LIBRARY READING ROOM is on third floor. This library, able to hold 
his friars in all directions on their first mission assignments 190,000 volumes, has new Compostack method of storing all the books 


STATUE OF ST. ANTHONY, the Preacher, a plastic preliminary by 
sculptor George Kratina, is studied attentively by two of the Friars 








ET up, get up,” my grandfather said, jostling 
the bed with his great wooden leg that I 
never remember his having except when he 
used it to rattle me awake in the morning 

The blankets had a delicious warmth to them 
that I couldn’t remember their ever having when | 
woke up in the night and still had hours to sleep. | 
burrowed deeper into the nest of them. “Sure it 
can't be morning already... .” 

“Open your eyes at least,” my grandfather com- 
manded me, “it'll be night till doomsday if you keep 
them shut that way.” I heard him move away from 
the bed and spit into the fire. 

At last, with every separate feather coaxing me 
to remain, | yawned and stretched myself out of the 
cozy bed. The room was frozen, with the fire my 
grandfather had left his warm bed to light for my 
getting-up comfort only just catching on. I stood 
shivering, my feet like two stiff fish on the bitter- 
cold floor. 

“Your tea’s waiting, Jimmy boy,” my _ grand- 
father 
the hot cup into my 
“drink 


it down and get some 


said, pressing 


shivering hands 


warmth into yourself.” 

The room was bit- 
ter cold. My 
could not have felt any 
stiffer if I'd lain the 
whole night naked in 
the streets of Dublin. 
Standing there, the 
first heat touching me 
like the 


icicles down my back. 


bones 


dripping of 


I remembered that it 
was my week’s duty to 
get the fire going in 
the stove at school. I'd 
slobbered too long in 
bed and now I knew 
that, was I to get there 
in time, I'd have to bolt 
breakfast 
without sitting. At the 
thought of 
worse coldness than 
that of the bitter room 
touched my skin. 


down my 


school a 


“Sure, can’t ye chew 
even once or twice be- 
fore swallowin’ the 
hunk of bread,” the old 
man asked me. “Tis a 
balloon your belly’ll 
swell up to.” 

I swished down 
what was left of the 
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tea. Already my grandfather was at the rumpled be 
setting it to rights. We had a sort of bargain betwee; 
us where we split the work—my parents being dead 
and my grandfather and | running the establishment 
womanless—and the beds and cleaning up the break 
fast dishes were part of the things on my side of thy 
ledger, but sometimes in the evenings when his leg 
bothered him too much to stir from the house | 
would run off to the Chest and Scissors for an extra 
pint, and the old man was stubborn proud about 
keeping the share of things equal. He had lost his 
leg in the black trouble, but it had broken him not 
at all. He supported both of us by doing whatever 
odd jobs could be found providing, as he put it 
“they have no stink of charity to them,” and all in 
all he was the spit and image of the belligerent 
Saint Patrick bossing the snakes in the painted pic- 
ture they had hanging up over the bar at the pub 
As it was, my grandfather was the one who ended 
up doing most of the chores, his and my own as well 
though he was scrupulous about keeping up the 
appearances of discipline. This consisted mostly of 
my not forgetting to sweep the kitchen floor after 
we had finished supper and turning both mattresses 
on Saturday mornings. 

The year before when the old asthma had lai 
me low for weeks on end, he had carefully thought 


When he could stand it no longer 

he turned around. Doing nothing, onl) 
sitting and watching, his arms folded, 
his eyes full of innocence and 


mocking, was 


out some tasks I was able to do, thinking always to 
keep up my spirits. 

“He’s as good a lad as you could find,” I had 
heard him say once at the pub when he thought | 
had fallen asleep in the wooden chair near the stove 
in the corner. “Tis always share and share alike 
with us.” Then he’d added mysteriously in a whisper 
that had carried straight over to the fireplace and 
swept the cinders up the chimney, “Sure, I don't 
know what I'd do were it not for the boy... .” 

As for me, my love for him was so great and so 
natural a thing as to be never thought of. It was the 
kind that made twenty years pass between his dying 
and the first realization to me that for all my boy- 
years nothing but his love and labor had stood be- 
tween myself and the places for people who have 
nothing and no one. 

But this morning I was thinking of other things, 
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the feeling of coldness had got into my mouth as 
well, and when he held my jacket out to me after 
first taking the chill off it by dangling it before the 
fire, [| mumbled with a patronizing kind of im- 
patience, “Wish I never had to go to the old school 
anyway . wish there wasn’t one...” 

rhe old man laughed gently at my grumbling and 
for a minute I think there was something much like 
a hate for him that sprang up in me, as brief but as 
sharp as a splinter from one of the burning logs 

Even before he said it | knew what he would say 
and I could feel my stomach tightening with anger 

‘‘Beware of what you ask of heaven,” the old 
man said, “ ‘lest it be given to you.” 

I snatched the jacket from his hands and ran from 
the house, the wind freezing my fingers before | 
could half button it down. 

| didn’t know what it was that all my love for my 
lately disappeared like nothing each 


time he repeated the old saying. It was a favorite of 


srandfather 


his and one I had heard maybe five hundred times 
the year. But lately it had gotten so that I could not 
stand to hear the words and each time he said them 
I did the least dangerous thing in me to do which 
was to run away. 

Now, stumbling down the cold road, my nose as 
stiff as a wedge of wood on my face but my blood 





INEMY 


by JULIA SAVARESE 


hot with running and with anger, I considered with 
a bitter and avid kind of thinking how wonderful it 
would be if the old man were right and if every- 
time you wished for something it would be given to 
that for had 
always come to me with the old man’s saying of the 
lately 
poisoned them for me. Before, whenever my grand- 


you. This was the excitement years 


words, but only had my own bitterness 
father spoke of the power of faith and of the care 
we must take wishing for a thing, what he said had 
always seemed to me both a wonderful and an im- 
possible thing. All the grand dreams that had come 
to me then... great, wonderful dreams, all of them 
each time doomed to be swept away in the blinking 
of an eye when suddenly I would be dead certain 
that none of what I had dreamed and wished for 
would ever happen. 

But never before, skeptical or believing, had I 





been able to think of 
the one thing I must 
concentrate on. There 
were always so many 
things: to be grown- 
up, to be famous, to be 
full of food. But never 
one thing. Only now 

not to have to go 
back to school ... At 
the thought of the day 
before me my _ blood 
turned as cold as the 
tips of my fingers and 
| tried desperately 
hard te concentrate all 
# my thoughts only on 
the promising threat of 
what my grandfather 
had told me... 

But it was no good. 
The road did not sud- 
denly twist aside from 
the schoolhouse and 
take me 


away, out of Cork, to 


away and 
places | had never 
been, to Dublin, to 
America, to the life 
and the days of my 
own that seemed never 
to begin, as though 
someplace between me 
and where they were 
had lost, 


would never be found 


they gotten 





again, never find their 


way back to me who 


. . No, it was not that 
way. | closed my eyes and wished and ran. thinking 


would only go on waiting . 


how already I could feel how much the road felt 
different under my feet, new and strange and en- 
tirely wonderful. | tried to smell the water of the 
sea; | thought of how when I opened my eves the 
wondrous big buildings would be standing in front 
of them; I thought I could hear something like the 
creaking of a ship, the timbers soft with spice . 
The schoolroom was bitter cold and the thick 
chalk dust in the air was like the poisonous stuff 
they had you breathe in the things you dreamed in 
your sleep. I banged my hands together to get the 
circulation running back into them. The stove that 
sat in the corner looked evil and frozen as though 
it had made up its mind to give no heat. I tried not 
to think of the rest of the day, of the things that 
made school the living torture it had become for me. 
I thought only of the meager box of wood pushed 
into the corner behind the teacher's desk, the stiff 
iron door of the stove, (Cont. on page 20) 
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The Enemy 

Continued from page 19 

and the horrible, | blood-curdling 
screech I knew it would give as I 
tugged it open... 

The pain shot like fire through my 
still half-frozen fingers. At first I 
could not feel all of it, they were so 
stiff with cold, but in seconds the 
blood flowed back into them, rushing 
to the place where the rat trap had 
bitten down onto them and then the 
pain was like something impossible 
to bear. I felt the tears spring to my 
eyes, the hurt and anger running to- 
gether down my face. 

I remember standing there, the 
fingers of the caught hand sucked into 
my mouth to lessen the pain, my other 
hand stuffing wood into the mouth of 
the stove, the morning already bitter 
with this new humiliation that had 
come before the day had_ even 
properly started. What disgusted me 
most was that I had made no sound at 
the whole thing. 

I heard the opening of the door 
behind me and bent deeper over the 


wood-box, the wetness of my face 
hidden and safe for a moment. It 
sounded like maybe two or three 


coming into the room but I did not 
turn around to find out. Instead I 
stayed for as long as I could, bending 
and working over the fire. No one 
said anything and it was torture to 
me not to know what was going on 
behind my back. 

When I could stand it no longer I 
turned around. They were each sitting 
at a desk, doing nothing, only sitting 
and watching me. their arms folded, 
their eyes full of innocence and mock- 
ing, waiting for me to speak. There 
were four of them but the only one | 
saw was him, Jif O'Connell, and the 
sight of him, as it always did, made 


me feel that I had shrunk inside my 
clothes, as though. were I to walk 
away, my shoes and everything |} 
wore would have stayed where they 
were, so little and miserable did J 
shrivel to under his eyes. I heard one 
of the others, Pip Cragen I think it 
was, that mean, little miserable bit of 
a flunky, laughing and saving, “What 
do you think, Jif, would we just stuff 
him into the stove and be done with 
it?” But I had no ears nor eyes for 
any of them but the one; only cronies 
of his they were, going where they 
did because he had gone first, taunt- 
ing me now because it pleased him, 
hanging onto what seemed to me like 
the brute strength of his great red- 
headed body to make up for their own 
punyness that seemed to me as dis- 
gusting as my own. Jif O'Connell, it 
was him that made the going to school 
for me each day something that I 
sweated in my bed thinking or dream- 
ing about, and if I was not doing one 
I was doing the other. For almost six 
months now the torture had lasted 
and I could sooner imagine the stop- 
ping of the world that I could see the 
ending of it. 

I saw him stand up from the desk 
then, his body moving slow and easy. 
like as to what I had read of the 
movements of wild animals. He was 
taller than myself, how much I could 
not tell, and above all he had that 
power within him to make me feel 
that a breath of his would do me in 
for good. 

I had no thought but only naked 
terror in my mind as I saw him mov- 
ing slowly down the aisle; I remem- 
ber trying to maks fists of my foolish 
hands that were still hidden behind 
my back. I remember, when he got 
close enough so that I could see the 
jacket 


place on his corduroy where 















Visit Beautiful GRAYMOOR 


1960 PILGRIMAGE SEASON 
Sundays from June 5 through October 30 


DIALOGUE MASSES 11, 12, 12:45 
CONFESSIONS 11 A.M. TO 5 P.M. 
Devotions to St. Anthony, Sermon, Benediction-3 p.m. 
Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament after 12:45 Mass till 6 p.m. 
GRAYMOOR is 5 miles north of Peekskill, N. Y. on Rt. 9. 
Cafeteria open Sundays only. Parking area on grounds. 

BUSES LEAVE 
Port Authority Bus Terminal 41st & 8th Avenue, N.Y.C. 9:15 a.m. 
TICKETS at WINDOW 17; Buses Leave Graymoor at 4:00 p.m. 

Tel. LOngacre 5-0375 - In New Jersey call MArket 2-7000 (Public Service) 
For further information write: 

Fr. Guardian, S.A., Graymoor Friars, Garrison 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GArrison 4-3671 


Write For Free Visitors' Directory 
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there was a stain I had taken it inte 
my mind was gore, wondering if the 
feeling of blood that began running 
before my eyes and the giddy tilting 
of the room could be what people 
meant by fainting. 

When he had got within two feet 
of me and I could feel my heart jump 
like the tail of a caged mouse he 
stopped for a second and then, seeing 
that the door had opened behind me 
and that the others had begun to 
come, settled himself easily behind his 
own desk, smiling and stretching his 
long arms over his head. 

I had no mind for any of the lessons 
that morning. I thought of the time 
when recess would come and if | 
could have kept the hands of the 
clock from moving by holding them 
with my teeth I would have done so 

“°Tis only ten minutes,” I told 
myself when it was time and nothing 
—not even my wishing it—had kept 
recess from coming Only ten minutes 

. and I remembered the times when 
they had gone too swiftly, hardly 
begun before the sound of the bell, 
like a scissors, snipped them short. I 
walked to the back of the schoal- 
house, thinking that maybe nobody 
would follow me, the dav being 
bitter and some of the others prefer- 
ring to stay inside. 

There were about six of them wait: 
ing there, leaning against the wooden 
frame, the same ones from the morn- 
ing or others, I couldn’t tell. For me 
only the one mattered. For 
I hesitated, even the punyness of me 
not small enough but to want to stay 


a sec ond 


and see it out. But then I saw the 
bigness of his hands, like hams. cold 
and stone-hard they looked, and | 
turned away. I turned away and fell 


over the boot of Pip Cragen, stretched 
before me, not even withdrawing now 
that it had done its job. Muddy, I 
got angrily to my legs fists al- 


Was no 


my 
but it 
longer Pip who stood before me. It 


ready and swinging, 


was the other one who had _ taken 
Pip’s place, his feet planted wide 
apart, his body ready, his mouth 


smiling. “Well?” was all he said to me. 

I tried to close my eves, wishing | 
could think of at least 
others I had fought in my time. but 
there had never been any, and only 
in my sleep had I come away bloody 
from an enemy, beaten and broken in 
my dreams but still and all 
scattered than I felt standing there 
now so terribly whole. 

It was no good. The bell did not 
ring, then ten minutes weren't up at 
all, it wasn’t Pip standing before me 

. it wasn’t anybody, because I had 
dropped my hands. and hung them, 


one or two 


less 


Continued on page 22 
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OF THE MONTH 


On Educating Daughters 


QUESTION: My husband and I enjoy your column every month. We were 
wondering whether you would give us some hints on how to raise our four 
daughters. The youngest is two years old and the eldest is eight. We realize 
every day what a difficult job it is, but we do want to be good parents. 

Mrs. J. Murphy, Los Angeles, Calif. 
ANSWER: Well, to start with, Mrs. Murphy, I am happy that you said “we.” 
The job of educating children is for both parents. Each must participate—in 
varying degrees and in different ways, yes—but mutually in the important 
task of preparing children to face life properly. 

Many fine books have been written for the guidance of parents on all 
phases of rearing children. (1 recommend Fr. George A. Kelly's Catholic 
Marriage Manual as a good all-around reference work.) Since, however, you 
ask my advice, let me say, in general, that it is most necessary for parents to 
have some clear-cut ideas and agreed-upon principles from the beginning 
and to put them into practice constantly and consistently. Education should 
be a designed process, not a chance occurvence. At the risk of repeating what 
must seem even more obvious, I would like to add: set an example for your 
children to admire and follow. Nothing sounds more like a glib cliché. but 
nothing is harder on parents or more influential in forming a child’s character 
and conduct throughout life. Any successful training must begin with success- 
ful parents: happy daughters come from happy homes. 

But let us get to something more specific. I suggest the following as 
guideposts along the hard but rewarding trail of bringing up Marys and 
Joans (as well as Michaels and Jimmys). 

Give children a reasonable amount of responsibility. As soon as a child 
is capable of doing things for itself, parents should assign and encourage little 
tasks. A girl should assume more and more responsibility for her toys her 
clothes, her room, and for specified household chores. Early in life she should 
learn both that she is part of a team in which each has his own work and 
also that others depend on her to do her werk well. Such education in 
responsibility helps to develop a mature individual ready, 
comes, to capably take her place in whatever vocation she adopts. 


when the time 


Praise your children. A child, more than anyone else. has a desperate 
need to feel that security and self-worth which comes from affectionate 
approval. Too much praise, of course, is as bad as none. When reasonable and 
proportionate commendation is given, however, a child. freed from pre- 
occupation with itself, is able to go on to learn consideration and sympathy 
for others. Who can estimate the worth of an understanding, kind, and 
congenial adult? 

Don’t tolerate anger tantrums, sulking, and unjustified demands. Some- 
times children learn quickly how to become little tvrants in the household. 
Crying, wailing, and kicking bring them whatever they want. No one denies, 
of course, that children must be carefully and tender!y treated in accord with 
their age and condition, but at the same time children should also be taught, 
even at an early age, to conform to reasonable conduct. Outrageous and 
tyrannical demands are no less justified when made by a child. Thev simply 
lead to spoiled children or to sorrowful frustration and emotional instability. 

Teach children how to work out their own problems whenever possible. 
Education is for independence. The principle cannot be stressed too much. 
Children who are pampered never learn to take care of themselves properly. 
A girl, newly-married, who must run to her mother with every trouble and 
every decision, has doomed her marriage from the beginning. Every adult 
has to face difficulties and decisions. A proper education enables one to adjust, 
to accept, to adapt to the constantly changing situations of life with security 
and firmness. Such an education must begin in eerly childhoed. 

Help your children enjoy new experiences. Children have a_ natural 
eagnerness for new things. Parents should use this foundation to build up a 
zest for learning and a Christmas-morning attitude of wonder for all the 
charming colors of life. As children become older these qualities should be 
combined with a quiet but constant cheerfulness (Cont. on page 22) 
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THERE Is A BOY in your parish who, 
one day, may be a priest. You! 
might know him well; he might 
live next door to you or on the | 
same street. He might be the small | 
boy whom you watched serving | 
mass of a weekday morning. One 
day he quietly slips away from 
the neighborhood, and after many 
years he returns and the parish 
priest makes an official announce- 
ment that the young boy of years 
ago has come home to celebrate 
his first mass in the parish church. 

The Graymoor Friars have over 
100 deserving boys, who have left 
their fathers and mothers and have 
offered their young lives to the 
service of God. But like the Apos- 
tles of old—most of them are poor 
men’s sons. Many people who love 
and esteem the office of the Holy 
Priesthood consider it a blessing 
and a privilege to help these young 
boys accomplish their holy ambi- 
tion. 

Why not remember this particu- 
lar work—the education of a stu- 
dent for the priesthood—in your 
will. $1,100 will educate and main- 
tain a boy for one year. $9,900 
will take care of him from his | 
noviceship to his ordination as a 
priest. Even a smaller bequest will 
help. 

You can make this known to us 
by filling in and mailing the form 
below: I devise and bequeath to 
the Franciscan Friars of the Atone- 
ment, Inc., Graymoor, Garrison, | 
NY., the cum of gi 
for the education of a student for 


the priesthood. 
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Question of the Month 

Continued from page 21 

and an unquenchable spirit of opti- 
mism to look on the brighter side of 
things. Children with a training like 
this become adults everyone wishes 
to have for company. 

Teach your children the value of 
money. Starry-eyed as they may be 
with laughter and lightness, children 
must also learn the cold facts of life 
practical, realistic, financial life. 
Parents do their daughters a_ real 
service to teach them how money is 
sarned, how it is saved, how it is 
budgeted, and how it is wisely spent. 
Many a marriage has been wrecked 
because a girl never 
economics of living 

Implant a solid religious outlook in 
your children. Nothing is more im- 
portant to a successful life than re- 
ligion. It tells a person who he is, 
what his fundamental purpose in 
life is, and where he is going. A firm 
faith, regular habits of prayer and 
reception of the sacraments, a rever- 
ent attitude toward God and His 
Church are solid pillars on which to 
build a happy life. They should be 
learned with deep understanding as 
well as with vivid appreciation of 
their worth—preferably at first hand 
from the devout example of parents. 

Today, in our technical age, chil- 
dren must learn many things to be 
successful. If, however, parents are 
able to teach responsibility, a sense of 
self-worth as well zs consideration for 
others, stability, adapt- 
ability in the changing currents of 
life, cheerfulness and optimism, a 
practical sense for economic reality, 
and a solid religious outlook, then 
their children will be most success- 
ful because they will become success- 
ful people. 


learned the 


emotional 


—FaTueEr Rocenr, S.A. 





The Enemy 

Continued from page 20 

useless and dangling at my sides, 
like twin shames. 

For a minute I heard the others 
laughing behind me, and then, worse 
than the laughing, was the not 
laughing, the walking away. As he 
passed me, I felt the little ratty voice 
of Pip Cragen shoving me for all the 
world like a smutty little hand, self- 
important as anything. “When you 
wash, who is it does the yellow 
streak for ye?” he hissed at me. . . . 

The worst of it was that not only 
those who sided themselves with Jif 
O'Connell against me—warning them- 
selves by the fire of something they 
would never be themselves—but even 
those that had been friends to me 
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Voting 


Americans cherish their right to 
freely choose elective candidates. 
But we sometimes hesitate, and to 
our discredit, we let an election go 
by without voting. This is not be- 
cause we are not interested in our 
nation, but we sometimes are just 
negligent or think our vote does 
not mean too much 

During a presidential campaign 
year new interest is focused on the 
issues involved. To keep our in- 
terest alive is the personal task we 
all have. But interest is not all. Do 
we allow ourselves to become ab- 
sorbed in the excitement of the 
campaign, or do we consider 
seriously what is said and done? 

Most of us allow ourselves to be 
caught up in speeches, and to make 
quick judgments. How often do we 
prepare to vote with conviction and 
with the determination that our 
ballot will be given to the man 
who, as far as we can determine, 
is best suited for the presidency in 
view of the particular situation? 
Too often we vote because of ac- 
cidental factors. Our attention 
should be turned to the overall 
need of the nation, and not to 
some particular point about which 
we have a prejudice. 

To vote intelligently is not just 
a privilege, it’s a duty and a test 
of our true patriotism. By voting 
we secure for ourselves and our 
neighbor good government and the 
safeguard of our mutual rights. It 
is, then, not only an expression of 
loyalty, but also an act of charity 
and a Christian virtue meritorious 
before God. The late Holy Father, 
Pius XII, pointed out this duty and 
the reason for its gravity when he 
said: 

The exercise of the right to vote 
is a grave responsibility, at least 
when there is involved a question 
of electing those whose office it 
will be to formulate the constitu- 
tion and laws of the country .. . 
particularly, those laws which af- 
fect, for example, marriage, the 
family and school, and those which 
give direction according to justice 
and equity, to the various phases 
of social life. (Address to the 
Lenten Preachers of Rome. March, 
1946). 

The result of every election 
touches each one of us personally. 
Our vote is our contribution to our 
own betterment and that of our 
fellow citizen; we can not afford to 
take it lightly. 

—THappeEvs Horean, S.A. 





seemed alienated by the things hap- 
pening. If they did not join Jif against 
me, what they did—though it was the 
only thing they could do and what I 
would have done myself—was to pre- 
tend not to see what was happening 
For a while I tried not to understand 
the meaning of this, to think of their 
actions as a puzzle, something too 
strange to understand, but the mean- 
ing was there and I knew even then 
that I would not be able to keep from 
seeing it forever. 

It was a half hour before school let 
out that the whole thing was brought 
to a head. We'd been having to write 
an essay that term and today was the 
last day for handing it in. Father 
Donovan waited till just before dis- 
missal, to the hopes of many, and 
then shattered them by starting the 
roll. I had struggled with mine for a 
good month, the words never coming 
easy to me, and the handwriting just 
as bad. I had finished it a week before 
but I had copied it over seven times 
since, Father Donovan being a stickler 
for a clean paper with nothing crossed 
out and not more than two ink-blots 
a page. 

Now, as he began going down the 
roll, I reached into my desk and set 
the essay before me. I saw it without 
even looking at it, so much time had 
I spent bent over the miserable thing 
I breathed a sigh of relief, thinking 
that in a few seconds I would be done 
with it for good. And then, just as 
Father Donovan reached the name 
before mine, and [ saw Mike Davis 
stumbling to the desk at the front of 
the room, and I had put down my 
hand ready to pick up the paper, | 
saw the small drawings made into the 
capitals of the letters. Tiny they 
were, a miracle of cleverness, you 
could not even see them at first: the 
faces made with small curlicues into 
the broad A’s, the grinning R’s, and 
the cunning masterpiece of the O that 
sent the blood in me pounding and 
es 6 

“James Doyle. . .” 

It was not the first time he had 
said it; you could tell by just the 
tone of Father Donovan's voice that 
the patience he tried so hard for was 
not especially strong in him that day. 
I stumbled to my feet, tears of anger 
and confusion blurring my sight. 

“I... IT haven't got it,” I said. 

“Oh... and haven’t you now... 
I felt the power of his eyes sticking 
me there like a pin through a bug, 
piercing me; saying nothing at first, 
and then saying, “Sure, don’t be cry- 
ing, boyo. There’s not a thing in the 
would for you to be crying about . . . 
ee i 

I knew then that it would have to 
be done, the thing I had run away 
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trom, shaming myself and those who 
knew me, the ones who sided with 
him and the one who did not. I must 
fight him at last, bloody coward that 
I was. There were no two ways about 
it. | was sick with the shame of myself 
and sick with the fear of what was to 
come. My legs were trembling and I 
felt sick like the worst times of the 
asthma, but this time I could find no 
excuse for myself. Bar nothing, except 
that I stop breathing by then, I must 
fight him when school was out. All the 
rest of the afternoon I let myself think 
of nothing else, not even of Father 
Donovan waiting to detain me “just 
for a minute” before I was free to go 
to the others. .. . 

My knuckles burned but I gave no 
thought to it. I thought of the ruler of 
Father Donovan from which I had 
just come, I thought of the paper 
ruined over which I had struggled, 
the teeth of the trap biting down on 
my fingers, my knees fallen into the 


mud, the taunts and torments of six 


months, and for the first time | went 
after him, the giant, Jif O'Connell, to 
do battle and save my sou! . 

It was not hard to find him, though 

in my mind—I would have found 
him if ’'d had to follow him to hell. 
I knew they would be waiting by the 
canal which was their special place 
for mischief and for showing-off, and 
I could tell by the sounds of the 
others—Tim Duffy, and Johnny Ryan, 
and the weasly little one. Pip Cragen 
—that they had seen me coming and 
were yelling out to him. As for himself 
he pretended at first to take no notice 
at all of my being there. 

I felt like all the angels in heaven 
going to fight sin as I came closer to 
where he stood, balancing himself on 
the stony rim of the filthy canal. I 
felt a sudden wave of fear, but in the 
heat of my anger I shoved it away 
from myself and continued on. The 
others had grown quiet now, knowing 
the whole thing boiled down to just 
him and me. My fists were itching 
for him; it was as though all the out- 
rages of the six months were dancing 
now before my eyes and I could see 
nothing, only my own boiling rage 
and the need to do him savage harm. 

“Well,” he said, “so you’ve come 
at last. Come and fetch me down 
why don’t ye? Ye _ bloody little 
orphan . . .” he added with the sting- 
ing casualness of a by-thought 

Maybe, if he had not spoken, I 
would not have noticed where he 
stood; my anger might have carried 
me away so that nothing else could 
have made any difference; but all of 
a sudden it was too late 

Just looking at where he stood, 
balancing himself on the rim over the 
water, made something reel in my 


head, like the dizzv blade of a wind- 
I kept walking, 
feeding my courage on my own anger, 
thinking of nothing but the first 
touch of my fist on his filthy jaw. I 
kept walking and it was not my own 
doing that when finally I came to 
just below where he stood my feet 


mill flapping loose 


stopped under me and I stood there 
like a fool staring up at him 

“Well,” he said, his feet wide 
apart and level with my head, “are 
ye comin’ up or aren’t ye pity 
I've no ladder to be helpin’ ye up 
WHR... 

God help me, I tried to go on then, 
tried to make myself climb the bloody 
wall and pull him to his knees, but 
the sickness of heights that had al- 
ways been part of my own miserable 
weakness stopped me as sure as any 
death could have done. All my life 
I had been ashamed and humiliated 


Ra oe SS 


MID OCTOBER 


Mellow in tint and scent 
Is pumpkin, corn shock, falling leaf 
In the vibrant calm 


Which follows summer’s enterprise. 


Soon bonfires wi!! blow, 
Snow will come; 
But for the solemn moment 
The Lord is praised 
By the blaze of first-frost 
And the incense of ripeness. 
—B. BuRNISTON 


ell aS aes _ ees eee 


by this thing, this dizzy, sickening 
aversion to high places that I had 
never been able to name or describe 
to anyone. All I knew was that I 
could more easily have made myself 
fly than I could have dared to bal- 
ance myself on the stony edge of the 
canal that to me seemed as thin and 
sharp as the ruler that had cracked 
down on my knuckles only minutes 
before. My own fear sickened me. It 
was as though standing there that 
second my soul could not help cring- 
ing. Was I always then to be bettered 
in some way or other, made nothing 
of, lessened again and again in all 
other eyes, shrunk to less than nothing 
in my own? 

“Come down,” I cried out to 
him, “come down and fight me 
ee 

He laughed. And a few of the 
others laughed because he had 
laughed. The sound lashed me_ to 
action so that I jumped up and 
reached for his leg to pull him down 
to me. But he had easily stepped out 
of the way. I tried again and again. 
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If only | could just yank him down 
to the ground where I could touch 
him, where he would be something 
real that I could know and feel and 
even be beaten by. Nothing mat- 
tered now only that I fight him. I 
tried again and again 
sickening shame of myself that kept 


seeing the 


running and yelling and half-begging, 
“Come down, come down and fight 
why don’t you . . .” And he only 
laughing and stepping easily out of 
the way and saying, “Come up in- 
stead, why don’t ye . . .” In the very 
middle of it I knew my grand chance 
was gone and I stopped begging him 
to come down. I saw the true humilia- 
tion of myself and I ran from him 
and the others, crying and not able 
to stop crying, not able to plug the 
laughter of the others out of my ears, 
stumbling and falling and too sick to 
show my face to anyone so that I 
ran into the woods and hid there, 
retching and miserable, until the 
freezing coldness of night stiffened 
the tears on my face and at last | 
stumbled home 

“Eat up your supper. boy,” my 
grandfather said, asking no question 
perhaps needing to ask no question, 
seeing my face and maybe that was 
enough to explain all he would never 
ask. 

“Tis a fact, I'll get a reputation 
for a poor cook,” he coaxed, “only 
think of how my stock’ll go down. . .” 
But I could eat 
filled to the brim with my sickness, 
my determination to fight, and my 
fear. 

When I had gone to bed I felt as 
though a fever had hold of me and 


nothing, already 


yet I could not stop shivering. | 
looked toward the fire but it was 
blazing away and I could not tell 
where the cold was coming from. 

“At least drink up a sip of tea,” my 
grandfather said, carrying the cup to 
my bed. “Maybe would I read you a 
bit about them science fellers in the 
book from America? See now can't 
you close your eyes, just for a bit now 

. to please your old Dadda . . .” 
And so, for what seemed like hours 
he sat there at the bed. comforting 
me and reading and whispering sleep 
into my ear. At the very last, when I 
knew that else there would be no 
rest for me the whole night, I remem- 
ber the whole story pouring out of me 
like a final sickness, what had hap- 
pened to me that day and the months 
before, and the outlme of the old man 
sitting there, his face strong with 
tiredness, his hand resting on _ his 
wooden leg as though it were giving 
him pain. 

Wher. finally sleep came to me | 
felt as though I had started running 


Continued on page 25 













VISIT TO 
ASSISI 


THINK of Assisi not so much as 

a town in Italy I visited last sum- 

mer as an experience that left 
me much richer. Its precarious 
position atop Mount Subasio told 
me of the tenuous thread by which 
all life is held in existence by the 
hand of God. Its streets slant 
steeply up to the sky. An every- 
which-way jumble of rooftops re- 
flect the variety of life beneath 
them. People with the innocence 
of children radiate a quiet joy. 
Never do the Franciscan Friars of 
Assisi tire of repeating the story 
of the Poverello’s life. 

At the end of his life, when the 
friars were carrying St. Francis 
down to the valley to die near the 
little chapel of the Portiuncula, he 
turned to face Assisi for the last 
time and gave her his blessing. 
Today Assisi strongly shows the 
marks of this blessing. It has blos- 
somed with beauty far beyond the 
great natural beauty it possessed 
in the day of St. Francis. Its 
churches and their contents are 
among the most beautiful flower- 
ings of Italian art and architecture. 

The greatest paintings are con- 
centrated appropriately enough, in 
the Upper and Lower Church of 
San Francesco. Here one can see 
the exquisite work of Giotto, Cim- 
abue, and other early Italian mas- 
ters who in a series of glorious 
frescoes have captured the Fran- 
ciscan spirit. 

Assisi is beautiful, but the visi- 
tor must physically struggle to get 
to all the places hallowed by the 
Saint. As the pilgrim struggles up 
the steep narrow streets from one 
shrine to another, he is reminded 
of a truth preached by St. Francis’ 
life: all spiritual progress requires 
effort and labor. 

Has Assisi changed much in the 
700 years since St. Francis dwelt 
there? In some ways, no. Its great 
natural beauty was written about 
by ancient historians. A 2000 year 
old Roman temple to the goddess 
Minerva witnesses to its antiquity. 

The houses are small and simple 
with peculiarly cream and ruddy 
colored stone exteriors that give 
them a lovely clean appearance. 
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Their beauty is the beauty of sim- 
plicity. There is poverty, but never 
ugliness. The people manifest a 
refreshing frankness, free of the 
struggle for status symbols that 
clutter up so much of American 
life. Their expressions are bright 


and open, free of the dark, 
troubled look that comes from the 
complicated living caused by 
mixed-up values. 

The country around Assisi how- 
ever, was always drenched in sun- 
shine when Iwas there. Everything 
was sharply defined and easy to 
comprehend. That is the great thing 
about Assisi: everything seems 
crystal clear there. The veils of 
confusion fall away and the light 
of St. Francis streams in clearly. 
Here, it seems, people know just 
what life is all about. 

In the crypt of the Church of 
St. Francis the remains of the Joy- 
ful Saint lie deposited (where they 
were discovered in 1818). The 
area around Assisi is marked with 
Franciscan shrines—the famed Por- 
tiuncula, actually no bigger than 
an ordinary room—and the Church 
of St. Mary of the Angels built 
around it; then San Damiano, 
where St. Francis received the 
command to repair the Church of 
God. From the tower in the Great 
Rock of Assisi the pilgrims can 
gain the panoramic view of the 
great plain of Umbria, 

Assisi has a here-and-now, down- 
to-earth spirituality that gently and 
subtly overwhelms. Unfortunately, 
the tourist who rushes in and out 
of Assisi, attempting to cover all 
the sights in a few minutes, may 
miss this rich experience that As- 
sisi conveys. This would be tragic. 
Assisi should be for the tourist a 
meditation which is carried away 
in one’s heart of hearts. 

—THomas TOoLan 





LETTERS to the Editor 


Termite Poem 

Dear Editor: The following brief word, 
may be of momentary interest. As I read 
through the August issue—coming upon 


the fiction story of the couple so co 


scientious regarding defects in home 


they were selling and with high confi- 


dence of occupying their new house, only 
to discover that the supporting beams 
were infested with termites—brought to 
my mind some lines (somewhere I 
had come across, along the line of my 
seventy-eight years,—regarding the same 


sober truth put to a note of gay abandon 
It went something like this 
A primal termite found some wo 
And tasting it, he found it good 
And that is why our cousin Mac 
Fell through her kitchen floor today 
Respectfully, Mrs. E. V. O'B. 


Exclusives 
Dear Editor: Pardon a further comment 
on “Going Steady” in Question of the 
Month for September. The influence of 
home or school against going steady lacks 
effectiveness if the pattern of teenage 
behavior does not undergo a change 
Juniors imitate Seniors; Sophs follow 
Juniors. Does it not reflect a lack of 
self-assurance and a pressure to follow 
the leader that only youth itself can 
overcome? 
Sincerely, J. B. Hansen 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


Sunday Mass 
Dear Editor: On behalf of Fr. Drolet 
S.J., our Director, and the entire Sodal- 
ity, our thanks for your support, en- 
couragement, and splendid notice on the 
“Sunday Code for Catholics” in a recent 
issue of THe Lamp 
Sincerely in Our Lady 
Arthur C. Mannebach, Chrm 
Business & Industrial Relations 
Section 
New York Professional Sodality 
New York, N. Y. 


Valuable Article 
Dear Editor: I enjoyed Wm. Whalen’s 
article in August Lamp on Rosicrucian- 
ism. I have his book Christianity and 
American Freemasonry. Needless to say 
it enjoys an extremely wide circulation 
Have been trying for some time to get 
an equally clear inside story on the 
Mayans. Can you suggest anything? 
Might add in passing, that your Lame 

is clearly head and shoulders above most 
publications. Especially for the diversity 
of material, as well as general format and 
composition. Articles such as the above, 
I feel, are of utmost value 

Walter L. Schaut 

St. Mary’s, Pa 


The Greatest 

Dear Editor: I think you are doing great 

with the Lamp. It’s the best of the 

Catholic magazines. When I received 

your letter to renew I sent the check by 

return mail. D. F. Akins 
New York City 
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The Enemy 

Continued from page 23 

and could not stop, even when the 
tiredness pressed down on me and my 
heart beat with the terrible wildness 
of the tall places on which I could 
not stand. 

1 remember most strongly that in 
the midst of terror it seemed to me 
that something 
reached out and touched me. But in- 
stead it brought me only greater fear 
and the need to run faster than be- 
fore. For the life of me I could not 
stop running. Aad in some way I 


meant to comfort 


could not understand there was in- 
volved in the dream the voice of the 
old man saying, “Beware of what you 
ask, bov, beware of what you ask . 
And it was from this which I ran in 
greatest terror 

In the very second of awakening | 
knew that the passion of battle, that 
I felt to have been strong in me a 
the 
first moment following sleep. I was 
no longer brave and full of angry, 
beating 
frightened and hungry from having 


moment before, Was lost now 


blood but only cold and 


gone without supner. I said to myself, 
“Be sick, be sick and you'll not have 
to go to school,” and I lay there press- 
ing my eyes hard closed. If I could 
be very sick . . . and not have to 
show myself at the school for a year, 
for two years... by then... 

“Get up,” the old man said, his leg 
rattling the bed. “look vou here what 
I found... 

“Be sick,” I prayed, “be sick, be 
Gok 

“Tis the old book of the art of 
fisticuffs that Tim Flagherty—he_ be 
the old friend of mine that went to 
America to be an artist and now be 
selling cars from one person to an- 
other—did do the drawings for, years 
before you was ever put a thought 
to . . . Lookit,” he said. Excitement 
shivered his voice and I knew I 
would not be able to lie there for- 
ever. “I knew I would find it some- 
place,” my grandfather was going on, 
“I've been up searching since five . . . 
sure but there it is and it'll be the 
saving of the day for us. Wasn’t no 
one like Tim Flagherty for setting a 
man down where he stood. There was 
one punch of his . the murderous 
mid-set it was called . sure and 
I'll find it here someplace . . . Get up, 
boy, hurry with ye. Begor, Jimmy, 
we've things to do this morning . . .” 

I got up. It was no good; I didn’t 
feel sick, not sick at all, anyway not so 
that it would keep me home for two 
years. I ate my breakfast slowly and 
when I had done, there still being 


time, I went back and tidied up my 
bed taking forever over it 

“Sure you don’t be wastin’ time on 
that foolishness,” my grandfather said 
from over by the stove where he sat 
poring over the old book. “Begor, 
there it is!” He jumped up, making 
my nerves sing like wires down my 
back. “There it is,” he shouted, wav- 
ing the book at me, “the very one .. .” 

He set the book down on the shelf 
over the mantle piece and began to 
read aloud. “Placing your feet a good 
steady twelve inches apart, taking as 
deep a breath as to feel as though 
your ribs would split apart inside 
Pao ee 
Suddenly, like the sleep stripped 
from me, the sight of the old man 
standing there, his feet placed the 


RAS OSS er 


MUSIC 


Ah, Music! 
Thy melodies strike dull and 
blurred 
Upon a soul whose ear hath heard 
rhe harmonies ot God 


Holy Holy, Holy! 
Mystic music, silent adoration, 
Divine contemplation 

Soaring aloft through heaven’s 
boundless zone, 

And lingering in the courts above 
the Father’s Throne 

Is the leitmotive’ of eternal 
LOVE 

Ringing clear and strong 
(vet silent) 

In everlasting burst of 
SONG! 
—Sister Mary Epwina, O.S.B. 


required twelve inches apart, split- 
ting himself with the required breath- 
ing, the terrible growing enthusiasm 
of his voice to teach me how to de- 
fend myself, to do what I had to do 
to save my very body and soul, was 
too much for me. 


“I... I don't think I be feeling up 
to it this morning,” I said. 

“Oh...” he said, and very quietly 
again, “. . . oh.” I can still see him 


standing there, the terrible wistful- 
ness of him, his fists raised in the 
heartbreaking silly way copying the 
picture in the bock. “Oh,” he said 
again, and then, dropping his hands, 
“well, then tonight mebbe . . .” and 
then lighter, trying to make me feel 
better, “have another bit of bread 
then, since you've the time. Come, 
get the fire into your old bones . . .” 

It was worse because nothing hap- 
pened that morning. No matter what 
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would have happene d it would have 
been better than nothing happening. 
The way it was you knew that what 
I had done yesterday was in no way 
out of the ordinary, but only the 
cowardice expected of the likes of me. 
All morning I failing to 
answer when called on, standing like 


waited 


a bloody dummy so that even those 


who were friend to me giggled not 
able to keep from giggling at the 
awkward spectacle of my dumbness. 
| hardly even heard the wild threats 
of Father Donovan. 

When I was not standing up in 
silent stupidity, I sat only waiting, 
hardly thinking of anything at all, 
not knowing what it was I must 
think of. It was as though if I could 
only just wait long enough the whole 
filthy thing would clear up in some 
way, so I sat, sick in my heart and 
Waiting, waiting and not knowing 
what it was I was waiting to have 
happen. 

Maybe it was the idea of my wait- 
my thinking something 


was going to occur to save me, that 


ing that way, 
made for my final and greatest 
foolishness. 

it was Friday and time for the 
weekly quiz that was given us to 
show had we been listening the past 
five days. Ordinarily I had no trouble 
passing it but this time I knew even 
beforehand the mess I'd make of the 
thing. My mind was elsewhere 

The complete clumsy foolishness 
of what I did shows how far off I'd 
been pushed for it was a thing Id 
never before dreamed of sinking to. 
It happened while I was sitting there, 
sucking the end of my pencil, the 
words on the blackboard dancing like 
so many senseless things before my 
eyes. I wasn't even trying to put 
down the answers; I could no more 
have told you what they were if my 
soul had depended on it. It was 
then, because of my mind being so 
far from what I was supposed to be 
doing that I happened to notice what 
was going on in front of me. Two 
over and to my right—with the miser- 
able little kow-tower Pip Cragen 
placed between us—Jif O’Connell sat, 
the great text-book calmly open upon 
his wide copying out the 
answers onto his paper. We weren't 


knees 


even supposed to have any texts dur- 
ing the quiz; they were big heavy 
books kept in the cupboard and only 
given out during lessons and collected 
again afterwards. | had seen him do 
this very thing many times before, 
nor had I ever understood more than 
now how it was handled, but this 
time what I saw was more than the 
spectacle of Jif O'Connell cheating his 
way through an examination I would 
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The Enemy 
Continued from page 25 
fail because of him. What I saw was 
my opportunity and the only one I 
likely Sitting there, 
in the quiet room, with the pencils 
against paper and the 
fingernails scraping against scalp, 
all I could think was .. . “If I show 
him up, it'll be getting even. 

I thought about it for a long time; 
snitching 


was evel to get 


scratching 


wasn't one of my_ strong 
points and I'd never before had any 
truck with it. But if I could for once 
show him up for the cheat he was . . 

The idea amused me. The thought of 
Father 
big, frightening 


Donovan’s ruler across the 


knuckles 
me; I fancied I could hear the sharp 
wooden crack of it ; 

“Father... I ” With a sudden 
motion I had not known I was going 


fascinated 


to make I'd stuck my hand up into 
the air. I felt the eyes of all the 
others fastening onto me. “Father . . . 
I...” I knew I mustn't hesitate, and 
I was ready to say it, ready to begin 


when, looking down, I saw how 


somehow, in a gesture so fast you 
notice it, the fat 


book had been slid over to the bench 


could not brown 
next to where I sat, the page open to 


the guilty place, and Father Dono- 
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van, invited by my waving gesture, 
coming down the aisle to see what 


was going on... . 


“Well,” Jif O'Connell said, stand- 
ing before me, his feet on the ground 
where he had waited for me all the 
time I had been kept after 
"Wels as 

And I said it finally, the words of 
a dummy pouring through my mouth, 
the thing I had to do or be lost for- 
ever, the thing I wanted most in the 


SC hool. 


small, 
sniveling craven coward in my chest 

“Tonight,” I said, “after sup- 
per...” It was done. I felt a heavi- 
ness, like fruit gone bad, settle onto 
my stomach. 


world not to do, my fear a 


“Here?” he said. He was grinning 
at me, making every one of the in- 
sults I had suffered from him come 
to life in a single moment standing 
there 

“Here.” 

| began to walk away. “Hey,” he 
said, and I turned and he was grin- 
ning still, his giant’s feet planted in 
arrogance and mockery. For a second 
he said nothing, only grinned at me. 
Then he said, hissing the filthy 
“You'll not forget now, will 
ye?” And left me standing there and 
turned away, grinning yet. 

My grandfather must have guessed 
what was up as I stepped into the 
house. I suppose it was all there to 
be seen on my face. I tried to swallow 
down some of the supper he had 
made ready for me, trying to fill up 
the time I had to wait with doing 
something. I prayed that the old man 
wouldn’t speak to me that evening: | 
felt that if I was very quiet I might 
not be so aware of the great 
thing that was growing inside of me. 
Oh, the minutes went slow after I had 
finished eating and there was nothing 
to be done except to wait for the 
moment I wanted at the same time 
never to come and to hurry and be 
over with, 

I was aware of the old man’s love 
and of his pity for me, but it was no 
good, I felt a millicn miles from him, 
something frozen and stiff waiting for 
the minutes to pass. 

When he could hold his silence no 
longer because of his love and worry 
for me the old man said, “Look here, 
boy . . I found just the punch I 
was lookin’ for. Will I show you how 
it’s done? The one Flagherty knocked 
Duffy over the roof with. The very 
one... His voice was high with 
the forced pitch of it and he hurried 
to the mantle and grabbed down the 
book. I watched the way he kept the 
smile always on his face and the way 
his old hands trembled turning the 
pages and the way he tried to hide 


words, 


sour 





And finally it 
was too much. I grabbed up my cap 
from the seat beside me and ran 
from the house, knowing the time had 
come and nothing in the world could 
keep me from myself and this hour, 
I walked slowly the way between 
my own house and the place of the 
meeting. I was frightened and heart 
sick and everything about me 
the cold night that had turned 
warmer, the look of spring in some 
of the dry black shoots of the trees, 
the evening sky a color of blue that 
was no longer that of full winter, all 
of these things I was aware of with 
the too-muchness of the look of things 
the first time out after lving long sick 
in bed. I walked slowly. Perhaps Jif 
would have gotten sick . . . for an 
instant my heart rose at the thought 
of it. But I would only have to 
fight him tomorrow. It would 
else, something 
something to last for- 
ever. And in my heart I trusted and 
mocked the faith of the old man, 
afraid to believe truly that the won- 
der of wanting a thing could make it 
happen 


all this from me 


have 
to be something 


permanent, 


heart and soul 
and mind turned in upon itself that 
at first I took no notice of the ring of 
townsmen bent over the roadside by 
the canal. It was for no reason except 
my own diversion that I drifted over 
to them, sparing myself the moment 
of my gomg on. I remember staring 
at the black coat of Father Donovan 
and wondering what had brought him 
to the place to chat like any one of 
the other laborers. My eyes were on 
the back of his black coat and it was 
with the movement of him standing 
aside, that I saw the body of Jit 
O'Connell, a white fish-like thing 
pulled from the filthy water, laying 
now face down 


So much was my 


upon the trodden 
grey grass. There was a great silence 
in the crowd of men as though all the 
noise had gone from them, along with 
their hope, a moment before. They 
stood up over the lying figure not 
knowing what next to do, since what- 
ever it was would be of no matter. I 
stood with them, more in a dream 
now than I had ever slept. The giant 
lay at my feet. In their exertions to 
revive him they had pulled his clothes 
away from him, baring the secret 
humiliation of my own poor body on 
the ground for everyone to see. For 
he no longer seemed to me terrible 
and great but only human and weak 
like myself—and dead now as I too 
would have some day to be. 

I thought of all my nightmares and 
that the moment for me was the end 
of torture but instead I felt only tired 


Continued on page 28 
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MOSTLY FOR WOMEN 


THE LOVE OF MUSIC 


WHEN IT COMEs to music lessons most 
youngsters get off to a roaring start. 
Their enthusiasm inflates like bubble 
gum, and parents feel having a Van 
Cliburn in the house is only a matte: 
of time 

But sometimes this boiling enthu- 
siasm turns to a simmering reluc- 
tance, and mothers and fathers start 
to wonder how to cope with “lacka- 
practicitis.” 

According to Marion Egbert, vice- 
president and educational consultant 
of the 
much of the answer to “lackaprac- 


American Music Conference, 


ticitis” lies in the child’s attitude 
thinks it will 


alwavs be as much fun as the first 


towards music. If he 


trv. he will welcome scheduled prac- 
tice sessions If music become a chore, 
his interest will fade 

Most children have an instinctive 
love for music and rhythm. Today, 
almost all children are introduced to 
music as early as kindergarten. There 
a real thrill of being 
able to make their own musical sounds 


they experience 


on simple instruments, such as plastic 
flutes and rhythm blocks. But de- 
veloping native interest into sound 
practice takes adult guidance. 


In most cases it is the parents who 
determine the child’s attitude toward 
sessions. If the 
child’s zest for music-making starts 
to wane, says Egbert, it is up to the 


at-home _ practice 


parents to reignite the spark. He 
offers the following comments: 

The most important key to inte: 
esting children in playing is the fam- 
Children pat- 
tern themselves after their elders and 


ily’s regard for music 


will often sneak over to the piano o1 
other instrument when no one_ is 
looking to imitate the family’s “musi 
cal hero.” If listening to good music 
classical, popular or modern—is a 
part of the family’s 
friends get together for a little harmo- 


nizing or jam sessions, then the sam«e 


activities, — if 


fun with music will be passed on to 
the children 
music is very Important 


The parents’ love of 


The music teacher’s attitude should 
be in tune with the parents’ attitude 
Her teaching should be € njov able ind 
not another form of “homework.” 


Music should never be considered 
a substitute for other forms of enjoy 
ment, but rather an addition to all 
pleasant things. If out-door play or 
favorite indoor activities are important 
to a child and afternoon hours are 
scheduled for music practice, every 
one suffers from the conflict, especi- 
ally music. This may mean a slight 
change from usual practice times. 
The morning hours before school may 
be the “golden hours” for practice. 

As for practice sessions themselves, 
Egbert lists a number of items that 
parents should consider in making the 
learning process easier and more wel- 
come. 
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Pride in achievement begins at an 
Children like to tackle 
ticklish problems and are proud when 


1 
early age 


they have done a good job. “Notice 
particularly,” adds Egbert, “the young 
musician’s work on a difficult piece 
Compliment him on passages he might 
consider difficult and acknowledge 
that he is mastering them. Coaxing 
and threats are not substitutes.” 
Don't be hesitant to give up some 
of your spare time to listen to progress 
ind finished pieces You child 1S 
asking for an audience and, since you 
are his first, be a good one 
4 youngster’s span of attention is 
Sitting in 


front of a music stand for 60 minutes 


shorter than an adult’s 


at one time may result in restlessness 
and loss of attention. With the very 
voung beginners two 10-minutes ses 
sions a day can be the right pre- 
scription for maintaining interest and 
developing optimum skill. As progress 
IS made lessons can be gradually 
le ngthened. 

Avoid emotional disturbances before 
or during practice sessions. It should 


be a happy time 


et vour child practice the harder 
pieces first. Save the finished pieces 
for dessert 

Beware of bogging down on one 
piece, or the other extreme of rushing 
without correcting mistakes 

The practice instrument must be 
A poorly tuned piano, for 
instance, can be detrimental. Good 
lighting and proper musical accessor- 
ies are musts too. 

But. above all, be interested. 

Parents must also face the problem 
of discipline, for discipline is a part 
of all training. There must be a sched- 
ule of some kind. You should discuss 
the time and length of practice ses- 
sions with your child. But when the 
final decision is to be made, it is yours 
to make. Balanced with consideration, 
discipline is an important cornerstone 
in building musical accomplishment. 

Chances are that your child has 


adequate 


been or will be introduced to music 
in his first or second year of formal 
education. The American Music Con- 
ference says this is the case with more 
than 90 per cent of all school chil- 
dren. What happens to their musical 
progress rests largely on the broad 
shoulders of parents. If you are one 
of the 21,500,000 adult amateur mu- 
sicians in this country, your children 
stand an excellent chance of following 
in your musical footsteps 

If you are one of the adults who 
has said often, “Why didn’t my par- 
ents make me practice?”, don’t let 
vour offspring follow the same path. 
You know what enjoyment there is 


t 


to be missed. 
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The Enemy 


Continued from page 26 


and as old as any of the panting ring 
of men In which I stood as one, 

I thought of the freedom I should 
feel, but I felt no freedom, only my 
face lying in the wet grass waiting for 
someone to do at least the Christian 
shielding of my body. 

Standing there, no more able to 
move than the others, I saw for all my 
life the things that would come my 
way and the things that would not. 

And I was frightened for both of 
these that would and must happen. 
And I saw that my heart would break 

that there was nothing for it but 
that it must break. Standing, cold and 
shivering, I saw the strangeness and 
terribleness of all life that waited 
ahead for me—the terribleness of life 
itself and of being happy and of being 
lonely and of not getting one’s wishes 

and of getting them. 

And I shivered with the cold that 
was not from without. For my wish 
lay on the ground before me, the 
thing I had wished for which had 
been not to fight and to win but to 
have won without having to fight. . . . 

Someone stirred beside me. At first 
I did not know who it was and then 
I saw the white wizened face of Pip 
Cragen, his eyes wide with horror 
and unconcern. And I thought how 
half of my torture had come from him 
and how therefore for him what had 
happened must be worse even than 
for me, for he was truly a friend of 
the boy dead now before both of us. 

He said nothing for a second and 
then he spoke and his voice was too 
loud, making you know how quiet 
was everything else around us. “Sure,” 
he said, his small grubby fists pushing 
their way ferret-like into the torn 
pockets of his pants, “always a show- 
off he was, lallydaddling on the canal 
. .. proper show-off .. .” 

My blood pumped behind my eyes 
and my fists could not stop raging at 
him. I threw myself upon him and 
struck him again and again, not able 
to stop. I felt myself crying and my 
mouth uttered curses I had never said 
before and I could not stop one nor 
the other, neither the crying nor the 
cursing. 

I heard him scream under me, and 
I felt the spears of his sharp teeth 
clamping in my wrist. I heard, but 
like something far away, the angry, 
outraged voices of the men descend- 
ing upon me and I felt their hands 
falling onto my body, pulling me off 
with rough and angry blows. 

And only then was I able to stop. 
I found myself standing on my feet, 
bruised and beaten by the rough men 


ONE 
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We commend to the prayers of our readers 

the souls of the faithful departed, and 

particularly the deceased subscribers and 

their near relatives whose deaths have 

been reported to us. Thirty Masses will 
be said for them. 


Charles O’Donnell, Mary Head Wilson, 
Mrs. George Finn, Anne Cassidy, Ber- 
nard Clinton, Agnes Scully, Mamie 
Heiden, Mary Keenan, Mrs. Louis \ 
Abend, Mr. N. Ferrante, John Kissane 
Sister Maria Stanislaus Kelly, Bridget 
Granville, Marie Cullinan, Louise Bilek, 
Frank Keefe, Mary Newman, Katherine 
F. Carney, John Swack, Sr., Thomas 
Nardone, Dr. I. Bednarkiewicz, James 
Franey, Frank Korona, Mr. & Mrs 
Timothy Dunn, Margaret Bloesch, John 
Lawrence Walsh, Patrick Barrett, Vin 
cent Dominic Park, Arthur F. Walsh 
Margaret H. Garrett, Paul Krohn, Frank 
P. Price, Phillip Tretter, Annie Flynn, 
Margaret M. Cratty, Walter Craney, 
Patrick O'Reilly, Mr. & Mrs. Hugh 
McGuigan, Thomas Francis McGuigan, 
Miss Marion McGuigan, James Mce- 
Guigan, Mr. & Mrs. Frank Bombara, 
Agnes Gunther, Mrs. John J. Cook, Sr., 
David Prinster, Howard J. O'Neill, Mrs 
F. M. Sanders, Alexander F. Jackson, 
Russell G. Colt, Florence Tonry, Mrs. 
Harrigan, Maurice J. Collins, Mr. & Mrs 
Fred Walter, Ada Horton, Sister M. 
Lucille Sullivan. Robert T. Hanley, 
Daniel J. Griffin, Mary Rowlan, Julia 
Quinn, Thomas E. Cox, W. V. Fennell, 
Joseph Manley, Catherine Carin, Al. 
Roth, John J. Maher, Louis J. Miller, 
John Middendorf, Frank Buonaguro, 
Maria Barrett, Frank Bilek, John Bren- 
nan, Mrs. Joseph Newell, Josephine 
Scott, Eugene Jefferson, Timothy J. 
Ring, Joseph Buzanoski, Mrs. William 
P. Kline, John Kaufman, Eugene 
Stanger, John I. Brown, George P. 
McGlynn, Mrs. Michael Ney, Clara 
Welty, Richard McGrory, Adelaide J. 
Keane, Mrs. Theodore Bigelow, John 
Evans, Henry Danneker, Victoria 
Indivere, Frank DeMaria, John Midden- 
dorf, Mary Duff, Mrs. Fletcher Coger, 
B. F. Kauffman, John McGuigan, 
Thomas McGuigan, Albert Lee Travis, 
Patrick O'Reilly Edward  Siebenaller, 
Alphonse Pednaud, Mrs. Patrick J. 
Craner, Miss Margaret Donnellan, 
Regina Jane Henning, Margaret Grant, 
Elizabeth Jonas, Dr. Jorge A. Paredes, 
Laura Gradwell, Andro  Troyanovich, 
Mrs. William P. Mitchell, Harry Taxtor, 
Edward Duffy, Donald Furtman, Ben 
Lehr, Emile Seitz, Charles Y. Butter- 
worth, Mazie Jones, Rachel Juliano, 
Anthony Vitale, Irwin J. Mayer, 
Florence Adinolfi, Vincent Barone, Rosa 
Barone, Joseph Adamcik, Fr. Francis 
David, Sophie Florek, Marie Duval, 
Mrs. R. J. Hochadel, Angelina Vitarelle, 
Faustina Bosco, Joseph Vitale, Catherine 
Ciulla, Enrico Adinolfi, Eugenia Barone, 
Albert Travis. 
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ands. knocked about and hurt and 
eleased by them. For a second it was 
) still you could hear the filthy water 
f the canal sucking at the rocks 

He spoke and at first I did not 
ea him, so faraway everything 
ene d 

‘You bloody 
iid, and I was freed. 

I reached down and set him to his 
eet, my hand ashamed at the cruel 


fool,” Pip Cragen 


mallness of his bones under my 
wasp. “Forgive me,” I said and began 
yrun 

| ran meaning to run forever. I ran 
nd did not stop. My enemy was 
lead. My wish had been granted me 
nd all joy seemed to have passed out 
{the spring night. t 


Nurse At A Labor Camp 

mtinued from page 15 
orrespondence with Fr. Gillis. Its 
uteome was her arrival at the labor 
amp in Holy Week of 1955. 

Now a veteran of five years at the 
ussion dispensary, she still has no 
table schedule. Spanish speaking mi- 
gants, like everyone else, do not 
w«hedule their infirmities and mala- 
lies. Things just happen! Arising at 
six o'clock, Barbara begins the day by 
attending Mass, celebrated by Father 
Gillis in the large Spanish mission 
style church. After Mass she hops 
wer to a smaller chapel (the original 
me built at the mission) where, to- 
gether with other lay apostles she 
chants in English the Divine Office. 
{nd that ends the stable part of Bar- 
bara’s daily schedule. Downing a 
hasty breakfast or with no breakfast 
it all, she jumps right into her three 
main Occupations: the care of patients 
esiding at the infirmary, out patients 
visiting it, and those too sick to leave 
their shacks and barracks. 

Typical of her bed patients is Er- 
melda Barrera in room No. 2. A six- 
teen-months-old girl, Ermelda swal- 
lowed kerosene, vomited it out but as 
a result now has pneumonia. She is 
given tetrax. In the same room lies 
Mrs. Marcellina Villegas with a sore 
and swollen foot, punctured by a 
rusty nail. Her treatment consists of 
hot dressings and a regular diet. In 
room No. 4, is Roberto Facundo, a 
husky twenty-five year old farm la- 
borer with an infected leg. With no 
facilities to take care of it in his shack 
Roberto bathes it in one of the few 
bathtubs in the camp—the dispen- 
sary’s. Jose Zapata, in room No. 5, 
is a chubby two year old boy with 
acute dehydration due to severe diar- 
thea. He is just one of the many ba- 
bies whose lives are saved by the 
dispensary staff (which includes a 








woman doctor, who permanently re- 
sides at the mission) from these in- 
fections which can be fatal to the 
infants if not properly cared for. His 
mother sits beside him, watching all 
night. Barbara also sleeps beside the 
youngster to be on hand for anything 
unexpected. It is Barbara’s policy to 
develop responsibility in the mothers 
who come to the dispensary. She does 
so by instructing them in the care of 
their children and sharing with them 
the responsibility of caring for their 
SIC kness. 

lo visit patients outside in the sur- 
rounding barracks offers Barbara a 
taste of mystery and an unending 
challenge. Each day she braces her- 
self to anything. Walking 
along the hard clay road (and deep 
slushy mud when it rains) she is 
greeted by the shirtless, shoeless, 
smiling youth of the camp with, 
“Aqui viene la Barbara!” ( “Here 
comes Barbara!” ) 

Speaking of her visits to the infirm 
in the barracks, Barbara says, “It is 
usually a pleasure to visit in most of 


expect 


the homes of this camp. For although 
the poverty and living conditions are 
deplorable, still it is often an inspira- 
tion to me to see the simple dignity 
of God’s chosen ones—those to whom 
He has given the true Faith and in 
whom it must be preserved and 
strengthened.” 

Most of the incoming patients ar- 
rive at the dispensary tugging violent- 
ly at the skirts of their mothers and 
pleading not to be left alone in it. 
When the clinic first opened, the 
camp folk would permit their family 
members to remain overnight only 
with great reluctance. Now a slightly 
bruised finger or sore throat propels 
them to rap hard on the heavy wooden 
doors of the infirmary or huskily push 
the bell, which is constantly rung 
throughout the day by an array of 
visitors—a sister holding her ring- 
worm infested brother, a man with a 
hastily bandaged hand which he in- 
jured at work or a woman just want- 
ing to pass the time away by convers- 
ing with the clinic staff. Yet there are 
many who neglect seeking medical at- 
tention even for the most serious 
maladies. 

At times, though, simple curiosity 
is behind the big eyes that look into 
the windows of the infirmary or hang 
around outside its screen door. On one 
occasion, Barbara recalls, she saw a 
nine year old shoeless girl, lackadaisi- 
cally swinging a baby in her arms. 
Going out to greet the two, Barbara 
found the child near death. She 
hastened over to the barrack where 
the mother of the child lived and 
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urged her to rush the child to the hos- 
pital. The response: “If the baby lives 
till Saturday, I'll take it to the doctor.” 
The story following the incident is a 
long and complicated one but it ends 
with the child’s life being saved, the 
parents having their marriage rectified 
before the Church. a son also having 
his marriage rectified and two of the 
daughters making their first Com 
munion—all this from a simple contact 
with the dispensary. 

Last year an old man suffering from 
a gaping hole in his right leg was 
brought to the attention of Barbara 
Although the stench from the leg was 
unbearable as well as painful, he was 
content to live with his open wound 
In fact, he could not be persuaded in 
the least to receive proper treatment 
rhe money necessary for an operation 
was another important factor he had 
none. While she turned on him her 
persuasive vocabulary, Barbara began 
a drive to raise the money, having it 
announced in church and on the radio. 
With one hundred dollars secured, 
doctors, nurses and friends waited for 
an opportunity and then rushed him 
to the hospital for the operation be- 
fore he could change his mind. The 
operation was a success. 

The patients that visit the infirm- 
ary come the year round and form a 
cycle of maladies—in winter it is pneu- 
monia; in summer diarrhea, in spring 
measles, chicken pox, etc. All of these 
people are in need of drugs. Occasion- 
ally drugstores and doctors send the 
infirmary samples free of charge—but 
many of them are out of date and too 
old for use. The great need of the in- 
firmary is fresh drugs—especially Te- 
trax and Lytren. A monthly bill of 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
dollars supplies what is not found in 
gift packages. How is it paid when so 
many of the people rarely pay for the 
services they receive? Only God 
knows! But occasionally small dona- 
tions do help defray the expenses. 

One of the great causes of illness 
at the labor camp is the lack of proper 
food or of any food at all. This need 
is especially felt from Christmas to 
Easter when the work in the fields 
has ceased. Malnutrition is frequent 
at this time. Pinto beans and tortillas 
form the stable meal for the people— 
from grown-ups te the chamaquitos 
(small enes.) In aiding the people in 
this regard the mission supplies them 
with sugar, flour and lard—not very 
much in nutrition, but enough to keep 
all alive and kicking. Milk is provided 
by a local farmer who sells it at a bar- 
gain price. The hospital in town and 
various milk companies also contrib- 
ute milk for the babies of the camp. 

Continued on page 30 
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Nurse At A Labor Camp 
Continued from page 29 
Considering her twenty-four hoy 
a dav service at the San Jose missioy 
one hundred and thirty pound Ba 
bara admits that she and the resident 
doctor are just scratching the surfac 
in the medical needs of the peopk 
Even though she doubles and triples 
in various jobs, what is needed, she 
says are many lay apostles whethe 
they be medically 


trained or not. (The 
mission maintains a training school fi 
lay apostles for work among the peo 
ple in the camp.) In her own words 
“The work here is the team work of 
many people food is given by some 
medicine by others, advice by others 
good example by all. But behin 
evervbody is the loving hand of God 
watching out for His neglected chil- 
dren 7 

Barbara answers the whi of all the 
apostolic labor and sweat at the labor 
camp with, “Evervthing we do is pre 
paring the world for the daily coming 
of Christ to us in the sacraments and 
ultimately His second coming at the 
end of the world. Evervthing we d 
should lead people to that one goal 
Christ.” Commenting further on the 
lay apostolate she says, “This aposto- 
late is the opportunity to share with 
the bishop and priests in the care of 
souls. To make a reality of such an 
opportunity is the greatest privileg 
we could have.” 

Her advice to anyone desiring to 
work in the lay apostolate: 1) Pray 
about it, especially by studying, par- 
ticipating in, and living the Mass 
2) Read often your Bible and such ex- 
cellent books on the lay apostolate as 
Many Are One by Fr. Leo Trese and 
Lend Me Your Hands by Fr. Bernard 
Meyer. 3) Get some training for the 
apostolate at one of the various 
schools set up for that purpose such 
as the one here at the San Jose Mis- 
son (Route 2, Hereford, Texas.) 4 
Put all these teachings into practice 


Troubled Africa’s New Era 
Continued from page 13 

Though the Church faces many 
obstacles, she has proved that she be- 
longs in Africa. For missionaries have 
trundled through the jungle bringing 
not only Christ te the pagans but the 
alphabet to improve the African’s 
mind and medicine to cure his tropi- 
cal diseases. The mission schools and 
hospitals scattered through the con- 
tinent have been a civilizing influ 
ence of incalculable value. Anyone 
who has seen the sickening effects of 
witch doctors’ efforts to deliver a 
baby by pounding on the mother 
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uld only praise God that the nurs- 
g Sisters arrived 

Now, in the new age of the lay 
postolate, lay missionaries have 
ined the priests and religious in 
ringing Christian living to the Afri- 
in. Several American lay missionary 
goups have members now serving 
, Africa and the demand _ from 
ishops for more lay missionaries fa 
xceeds the supply. 

To see a very successful example 
f the Church in operation in Africa 
nsider again the area around the 
Nigerian village of Uru—the diocese 
f Oweiri, which is perhaps the fast- 
st growing in the world, with a 
veekly increase of 1,000. The Ibo 
ibe in Owerri, says Bishop Joseph 
8. Whalen, “have found in the Catho- 

religion the pertect answer to 
heir quest for God.” The Ibos are 
eeply religious; before their conver- 
on, they are attached to their pagan 
religion. They offer sacrifice to pla- 
ate the evil spirits, to keep away 
arm, to seek benefits. The pagan 
wrifice consists in killing animals 
nd offering their blood to a pagan 
wd. It is an easy step, then, for the 
\frican to grasp the meaning of the 
Mass. The concept of the Sacrifice 
f the Mass is one of the greatest 
ttractions of Catholicism in Africa. 
The complexities of modern Africa 
ty the wisdom of the Church. The 
woblems are too serious, the time 
too short for Catholics to look upon 
he work in Africa as “just anothe: 
issionary effort.” It is not enough 
for the Church to stand like a for- 
ress through the winds of change 
For when the storm is over, the 
future of Africa will have been 


lecided. Tt 


Automation: Friend or Foe? 
ontinued from page 9 

un't sell, and send ourselves into 
nother depression like the one of 
he Thirties when there was too much 
) buy and too few to pay? Not if we 
tise our sights a bit 

In the past twenty years, the part 
f mankind which is ill clothed, ill 
ed and ill housed has _ increased 
ather than decreased. That means 


that today, despite all the advances 


f science and technology, more and 
nore people the world over don’t 
ave enough food to eat, proper 
lothing to wear, or decent homes to 
ive in. Right now they don’t have 


the means to buy these things. They 


re too busy trying to eke out a living 


om the soil, grubbing for rice with 


‘wooden tool, spinning in an ancient 














manner. They are working very hard 
and getting very little 






























































The tide of industrialization is now 
sweeping through much of Asia, and 


soon will reach Africa. If these areas 


can utilize some of the techniques of 


==<RADIO HOUR > 


automation and mass production with 


our technical assistance and direc- 


) 
tion, whole new markets for the in- Presents 


creased volume of goods we produce 
can be created. It is a long-range Sunday, Oci. 16th 


possibilitv. There are many prob- Laas / ’ 
é er special program 
lems, such as the possibility of com- a } 


petition for our own goods by newly “The Creation of the World” 
industrialized nations, but the possi- | 4 “Tone Poem” abcut the seven days 
bility is there It is there because to- during which God created the Uni- 
day a Pakistani farmer cannot be a 
' verse. It will bring the beauty of 
buyer of much of anything. Automa- 

tion may mean that he will be able 


to add his weight to an ever-increas- | inspire you to pray that God may not 


God’s Creation to yvour mind. It will 


ing demand for more and more | permit evil men to destroy by war His 
goods. That means more and more | Jeautiful work of Creation 
jobs for more people who will enjoy 
a higher standard of living 

Yet other problems remain. As Sunday, Oct. 23rd 
machines take over certain aspects 
of work now done by human effort A story as old as the human race 
will we all be reduced to being robots “The Story of Adam and Eve” 
on a mass production line? Will the 


worker of tomorrow have nothing to This program is a must for all. It 
look forward to other than one opera- teaches not only what happened i 
tion to perform on an endless line | the Garden of Eden, but what hap 
of moving units, each one exactly | pens every day when people give in 


like its predecessor on the belt? Will 
he have a de-personalized job which 
brings about a horrible kind of bore- 
dom? Wil! human dignity be sacri- 


to temptation and follow the way of 


Satan rather than the way of God ! 


ficed to the machine? It need not be Keard on all Ave Maria Hour stations 
First of all, the good effects result- in the United States and Canada 
ing from automation could be lost 


unless a Christian and spiritual atti- | %€¢ You! local paper for time and station 





tude - taken toward man’s evi Tue Ave Mania Hour is presented by 
in working. Man was not made for : 
the Graymoor Friars for the benefit of | 


the machine; the riachine w: ade : 
i€ nit 11Nie i€ hi lic was made the St ( hristophe ve Inn 


for man. As the present Holy Father 
recently said, “Pray for the right use = 
of technical progress.” and guard Help per these programs. Send 
against “the technical concept of donations to 

society.” P 

Secondly, right uses must be found Ave Maria Hour 

for the increased leisure time which Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
will be made available. The home 
must become a more important place. 
Creative hobbies, adult education, 


religious pursuits, all help to fill the GIVE TO 


gap. 


Finally, it should be remembered ST. ANTHONY'S BREAD | 


that work—even the most mecha- 
nized tvpe—is something involving a FOR THE POOR | 
relationship with all other men. The 
remote trapper in Alaska is using 
tools made bv others and is seeking 
furs which will be worn by others. | Missionary Priesthood. 
No one ever works in complete | 
isolation from his fellow man. All 


necessary work has its dignity. The ST. ANTHONY'S BREAD 


person on the assembly line is in P 
partnership with and is working for Graymoor, Garrison, N.Y. 


other men. t 











Help the Graymoor Friars train 








deserving young men for the 


Send donations to 
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THEATER 


Wuar Broapway orrers the public 
kinds: 1) the 


and 2) musical 


each vear is of two 


legitimate stage 
comedy. Of these two forms, musical 
comedy has chalked up the longest 
runs of crowd pleasing creations and 
has made the biggest effort to experi- 
ment with sets, language, movement, 
audience contact. 


MUSICAL COMEDY 

For instance, here are some of the 
musicals we liked which are making 
another run round the course for the 
new season: THE MUSIC MAN now 
with Bert Parks (Majestic); MY 
FAIR LADY with Michael Allinson 
Pamela Charles (Mark  Hel- 
linger); THE SOUND OF MUSIC 
with Mary Martin (Lunt Fontaine); 
FIORELLO (Broadhurst); TAKE 
ME ALONG with Jackie Gleason, 
Walter Pidgeon, and Eileen Herlie 
(Shubert); A THURBER CARNI- 
VAL with Paul Ford, Peggy Cass and 
Eddie Mayhoff (Anta) and WEST 
SIDE STORY (Winter Garden.) We 
didn't like BYE BYE BIRDIE and 
we skipped LA PLUME DE MA 
TANTE and GYPSY because of ob- 
jectionable items 

Ott 
edies 


and 


Broadway two musical com- 
banging along at a great 
rate as the new season opens—LIT- 
TLE MARY SUNSHINE still with 
Eileen Brennan (Orpheum) — and 
LEAVE IT TO JANE (Sheridan 
Square.) It’s still possible to get past 
the ticket window and into a fairly 
good seat at off-B’dwy musicals with 
some change left over from a_ five- 
dollar bill—something only a distant 
memory along the Great White Way. 
We almost forgot another pleasant 
musical going on at the Sullivan 
Street Playhouse called THE 
FANTASTICKS. Romeo- 
Juliet love story with a happy ending. 
Loosely translated from Rostand’s Les 
Romanesques, it starts out with a 
theme something like “Good Fences 
Make Good Neighbors,” but after a 
series of comic incidents it ends on 
the “Something There Is That Does 
Not Like a Wall” theme 
whimsy 
right. 
What’s new in musicals for 1960? 
Opening October 10 at the Barry- 
Stanley 
show of 


are 


and 
This is a 


The music, 


and conceits seemed just 


begins a 
hall 
show tunes, Lewis Carroll poems 
called LAUGHS AND OTHER 
EVENTS. Meredith Wilson, the man 
who the for MUSIC 


more, Holloway 


one-man music songs, 


wrote music 
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MAN, has worked on the tunes for 
THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY 
BROWN, a musical about the Colo- 
1870. Another 
musical with a historical background 
is WILDCAT Lucille Ball 
and dealing with oil discoveries. The 
juke box industry provides the story 
for DO-RE-MI with Phil Silvers and 
Sandra Church, and a self-made GI 
hero makes the story for HERO 
The higher 

musical comedy 


rado silver rush of 


starring 


success quotient of 
think, 
treatment of 
themes and its wholehearted attempt 
to please the audience. Take for ex- 

THE SOUND OF MUSIC 
LITTLE MARY SUNSHINE, 
Each seems to violate all the rules of 
the sophisticated cocktail 
There is no neuroticism, 
no unconquerable sociological prob- 


Both 


derives, I 


from its optimistic 


ample 
and 


crowd. 
gloom, no 
lem. 


are as sweet as Hershey 


bars—one by intention, the other by 
accident. And people love them both. 


STAGE PLAYS 

When turn to the legitimate 
stage we look at a horse of a darker 
color. Off Broadway at the 4th Street 
theater Franchot Tone is 
Ibsen’s WHEN WE 
AWAKEN. other 
mankind’s frustrating 
The Nazi era—are (or were) running 
THE SIGN OF JONAH and TOP 
SECRET. Dostoevsky’s THE IDIOT 
and Philip Barrys HERE COME 
THE CLOWNS are other Greenwich 
Village anti-laugh tablets turned out 


we 


readying 
DEAD 
accounts of 
unhumanity— 


Two 


by the entertainment engineers. 


POETRY READING 


We looked and listened the other 
evening as Bette Davis, Leif Erickson 
and Clark Allen, with lecterns and a 
guitar, read pieces from THE 
WORLD OF CARL SANDBURG. 
Personally, we tended to think of 
Sandburg’s poetry as prose and of his 
prose as poetry. The adaptation from 
the Chicagoian’s works by Norman 
Corwin (at the Henry Miller) in- 


ONE 


cludes the little poem “Fog” (came 
, stuff from the Lincolp 


strictures on 


in on cat feet 
corpus, ands 
forth. There is a time and place fo 
dramatic readings, but it can _ be 
argued whether the theater is 
a place. Otherwise, as a_ reading 
Davis and Erickson do the Sandburg 
sentences and verses all they deserve 

THE SIGN OF TONAH and HERE 
COME THE CLOWNS are morality 
plays with characters more or less 
who attempt to find 


war, 


such 


allegorical 


answers to the problem of evil. Unlike 
in the medieval morality play, evil in 
these two plays is a state to be lee 
tured about rather than sinful actions 
to be repented. The conclusions may 


be classified as absurd. The Judge in 
THE SIGN OF JONAH finds all- 
including God—guilty of evil. Claney 
in HERE COME THE CLOWNS$ 
finds God “in the will of man.” 
Much of the Broadway drama is 
equally bleak. An adaptation of John 
THE WALL (about the 
Warsaw ghetto) is scheduled to open 
October 11 at the Billy Rose. Allen 
Drury’s about Senatorial  go- 


Hersey’s 


novel 
ings-on will open under its own name 
as ADVISE AND CONSENT at the 
Cort and James Agee’s novel “A 
Death in the Family” will be adapted 
ALL THE WAY 
Belasco, Nov. 30.) 
questions about the 
drama of the legitimate stage. Is its 
harsh twisted picture of life based 
on contemporary facts or contempor- 
Have the engi- 
accurately discovered by psy- 
chological and moral barometer that 
the world is no happier than they 
show it to be? Or are they still crawl 
Ibsen-Checkov rut? 

No honest person demands a falsi- 
fication of life simply in the interests 
What 
rored on the stage is human action 
involving the intellect, emotions and 
the will. In other words, it is a hu 
story of a certain magnitude 
a beginning, middle, and end. 
It need not attempt to tackle or to 
solve all the problems of the world, 
human conflict of some kind 
must be resolved either by laughter 
(comedy) or by pity and fear (trag- 
edy.) Probably should use 
the word tragedy any more insofar 
as our age is not producing any. A 
conflict is stirred up, but no balance 
or resolution is arrived at. 


and rechristened 
HOME 


Serious arise 


ary whims? drama 


neers 


ing along in an 


of smug contentment. is mir- 


man 
with 


but a 


we not 


Action, conflict—these two ingredi- } 
ents must be in a play as they are 
in human life. The contemporary 
stage has room for a writer who can 
put these qualities in an_ exciting 
story. 


—J. J. MacInnis 








